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INTRODUCTION. 

The object of the following remarks is rather to 
introduce to the reader the authoress of this book, 
than to enlarge upon its theme. We wish to know 
something of the person who is presenting thoughts 
to our minds, especially if the exhibition of those 
thoughts is attended with peculiar difficulties. — 
Doubtless all who read the ensuing pages will feel 
a deepened interest when they know that the obsta- 
cles in the way of their preparation were such as 
probably few would have overcome. The writer has 
not beheld the glorious light for more than twenty 
years. 

Miss Giles was bom in New Haven, Vt., October 
2, 1813, and passed her youth without incidents, nec- 
essary to mention, until at the age of fourteen, dis- 
ease laid the foundation of such misfortune as bows 
tlie strongest heart She had looked, for the last 
time, upon creation. The aid of the most enlight- 
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ened medical skill was sought, but in vain. The 
eyes were too far impaired to permit the hope of re- 
covery. She was consigned to " ever-during dark.** 
This fact gives her a special claim upon the sympa- 
thies, and kind offices of all. The reader is not, 
however, to consider her as destitute of the means 
of happiness. In youth, she sought and found that 
peace which the world cannot give, and which the 
severest troubles cannot tear away. She was awak- 
ened to view her lost condition, and, with joy, receiv- 
ed Christ, as the light which cheers with more than 
sun-beam brightness. Religion has been her com- 
fort, when the world has been dark and cold. 

In more mature life, she enjoyed those advantages, 
which benevolent ingenuity has provided for giving 
the blind an education, which in other days, it was 
thought impossible, for them to obtain. She was 
connected with the Institution for the Blind in New 
York city, where she acquired that knowledge which 
has been, to her, the source of much enjoyment, and 
has enabled her to spread out before the world her 
views of truth. 
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This is not the first time, that Miss Giles has ap- 
peared as an authoress. Many of her poetical effu- 
sions have appeared in the public journals* Some 
years since these were collected and printed, with 
some other poems ; the whole comprising a volume 
of one hundred and seventy pages. The sale of 
this production has been the source of essential pe- 
cuniary aidf and it is to be hoped, that the present 
attempt to be useful, to others, may not be fruitless 
in supplying the wants of the writer. 

The present volume is the result of much labor, and 
is, to its writer, the subject of much solicitude. Only 
a sightless author can comprehend the hopes and fears 
which cluster around it It was dictated to an aman- 
uensis, and must go to the press without that per- 
sonal revision, generally deemed indispensable. Yet 
to her, whose anxieties with reference to this produc- 
tion are keenly awake, the reflection is full of com- 
fort, that the eye of kindness will look upon h^r 
work, and that the circumstances under which it has 
been written, will not be forgotten. If any, whose 
occupation, or disposition incline them to play the 
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critic, should look upon this hook, let them reinein- 
her, that here is not fitting occasion for the exef cise 
of the^ peculiar functions. 

The subject of this work, it need not be said, pos- 
sesses vital interest It commends itself to the at- 
tentive consideration of every reader. Her true 
position has been too generally denied to woman, 
yet her influence has ever been felt as one of the 
most efficient instrumentalities in moulding mind, 
and giving character to successive generations. — 
Without further remark, the following work and its 
authoress are, with much pleasure, commended to 

the Christian community, and to the kind regards 
of all. 

SERENO HOWE. 

Hinghamj Mass,, Jan.f 1849. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Females possess a most conspicuous station and 
commanding influence in every branch of society ; 
and^ by Revelation, the woman is strikingly desig- 
nated " an helpmeet'' for roan. Yea, like man, she 
has a soul of infinite value, and was created for the 
glory of God, and the enjoyment of him forever. 

The holy Scriptures, and other historic pages, con- 
tain many beautiful miniature portraits of great and 
good females, whose characters are written in the 
annals of deathless fame, and whose redeemed, puri- 
fied, and glorified persons, now shine as the sun in 
the firmament of heaven. 

Whatever may be the customs and laws of a coun- 
try, the womea decide its morals. Free or subjugat- 
ed, they i^ign, because they hold possession of the 
passions. But this influence is more or less salutary, 
according to the degree of esteem which is granted 
to them. Whether they are idols or companions, 
courtesans, slaves or beasts of burden, the reaction 
is complete, and they make their companions such as 
they are themselves. It seems as if nature connected 
roan's intelligence with their dignity, as he connects 
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his happinesii with their virtue. This, therefore, is 
the ]aw of eternal Justice >— man cannot degrade 
womao without falling himself into degradation — 
he cahnot raise her without becoming better. 

Let us cast our eyes over the globe, and observe 
these two great divisions of the human race, the 
East and the West. One half of the ancient world 
remains without progress, without thought, and under 
a load of barbarous civilization ; women are slaves. 
Tho other half advance towards freedom and light; 
the women there are loved and honored. It requires 
a pen almost omniferous to delineate her powers, to- 
gether with her almost unbounded influence. 

This subject is one of so great magnitude, that I 
shrink from the task. It requires the talents of a 
gigantic mind to do it justice. In viewing the vast 
chain now before me, and counting its numerous 
links, I am led with the prophet to exclaim, O, wheel ! 
The mysterious revolvings of the machine filled the 
good man's mind with wonder and admiration. No 
subject is fraught with more interest than the one 
before us. Mind cannot be brought in contact with 
mind without leaving a lasting impression. The 
height, depth, length and breadth of female influence, 
educated or uneducated, can scarcely be glanced at 
in one small volume. It would require the utmost 
stretch of the mind, the loftiest flight of the imag- 
ination, to trace it through the various ramifications 
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of Society. The spiritual and temporal welfare o 
nations is blended in the education of their females 
as their influence has been exerted in a greater oi 
less degree, since the time when she basked in th< 
smiles of her God, in the garden of Eden. We cai 
there see her in her primeval innocence with menta 
powers unimpaired by «n, thirsting to drink deepe 
and deeper from the inexhaustible fountain of know! 
edge, until she reached beyond the lawful bounds o 
finite mind, and blunted her once untramelled intel 
lect Although she has fallen from those towerin| 
heights, she has not lost, in any degree, the ambitioi 
that first inspired her. 

He who sees the end from the beginning saw th< 
necessity of the improvement of such a mind. I 
this had not been so, he would not, while standing 
bat one step from the throne of heaven, have said 
^ Go into all the world, and preach the gospel t( 
tvtry creature.'' Go, and you shall move under th< 
shield of Omoipoteoce ; ** Lo, I am with you alway 
even unto the end of the world." Thus taking the 
whole j-esp(»isibility of success upon himself, his las) 
act was to bless and dismiss them to their work ; 
and the last impression he left upon their minds, was. 
that they held in trust the conveyance of the gospel 
to all mankind. 

Surely men never were honored with a commis- 
sion so important, or entrusted with an enterprise sg 
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glorious. The apcwtlefl felt this, and in tiie spirit of 
Uie command, they went forth and toiled amid perils 
and persecutions, until called to their reward. The 
command is still in force, but so dilitory has the 
church been, that although eighteen centuries have 
glided by, it is yet unf\ilfilled. What shall this gen- 
eration of Christians do ? The facilities for accom- 
plishing diese glorious purposes were never so great 
before, and they are daily increasing. God seems to 
be saying to the church anew, Awake, awake, put 
on thy strength, O Zion, shake thyself from the dust 
The churches of America compose a very important 
part of the machine that is to carry the truths of 
the everlasting gospel to every nation, kindred and 
tongue under heaven. Where is the lever to set 
the machine in motion, and in whom is there suffi- 
cient strength ? It is in Zion's sisterhood. He who 
spake and irwas done, who commanded and it stood 
fast, has now laid his hand upon her. Go, exert 
your unbounded influence over every nation kindred 
and tongue. Tell heathen mothers of Him, who 
spake as never man spake ; of Him, who has s%id, un- 
less ye become as little children, ye can in no wise 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. When they learn 
the worth of this intrinsic truth, they will be capable 
of training their children in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord. 
The rise and fall of kingdoms, together with social 
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and domestic haj^inefls, are materially affected by 
the influence of those who are often tenned the 
** weaker veasels." We will turn for a moment to 
those nations, whose females are uneducated. Look 
to A&ica,_HilJLherjmnety millions of deg^raded and 
benigbtediiih^-bitants. The account of modem his* 
toiiaos <^ their females, is truly appalliog. Saouiel 
Mills, in his brief account of Africa, speaks of the 
degraded state of her females. He, with others, de- 
clares it baffles all description. It is admitted gen« 
erally, though not by all, that they possess minds 
susceptible of cultivation. Could they inhale the 
balmy bree«e of civiliscaition, and drink of the gush- 
kig, sparkling fountain of knowledge, they would 
not sit day after day under their palm trees, indulg- 
ing in practices that are calculated to sink and de- 
moralize them as a nation. No, reader, they would 
not Behold the contrast - You would see them 
elevated to their proper station. Their homes, which 
are now the seats of filth and discord, would become 
the abodes of order, neatness and harmony ; while^ 
instead of the expressionless face, and vacant stare, 
intelligence and beauty would be enstamped upon 
their countenance. Then they, with us, could sing, 
making melody in their hearts, " Home, sweet Home, 
there is no place like Home." The mother who hes- 
itates not to sell her daughters into the hands of 
those who fear not God, nor regard oiany would then 
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iMd them in the paths of virtue and holiness. And 
instead of the harsh tones and barbarous commands, 
would be heard the mild and soothing voice of a 
mother^ gentle entreaty. Her own example is now 
calculated to sink her family in unfathomable depths 
of vice and wickedness. I repeat it again, educate 
the African female, and that which is now so revolt- 
ing to the refined mind, will be known no more.— 
Their government, yea, even their religion will be 
changed, and the virtuous will no longer shrink from 
sketching their history. You may ask, who is to 
bring about this important change ? I would answer, 
^ The arm of God is not shortened, that it cannot 
save ; nor his ear heavy, that he cannot hear." |}# 
has chosen, and will choose the weak and timid fe- 
male, with an enlightened mind, to bring about the 
desired reformation. 

But Africa is not alone suffering for the want of 
pr<^er female influence. We find even in Bunnah, 
with her two millions of inhabitants, an almost entire 
destitution of intellectual culture. Although not as 
degraded as the Africans, still they are enveloped in 
the mystic clouds of Paganism. Although century 
after century has rolled away, neither the light of lit- 
erature and science, nor the elevating truths of the 
gospel have been permitted to disp«^l their darkness. 

In conversation with Mrs. Brown, formerly of 
Bunnah, now of Assam, I^leamed that the Burmans 
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considered their females destitute of souls. They 
are not allowedj^to receive the least literary instruc- 
tion ; are but partially clothed, while their habits are 
filthy and unbecoming. They have a blind devotion 
to their husbands, which, among the Africans is un- 
known. I refer to Africa, because her daughters are 
more oppressed than any other with whom history is 
acquainted. The influence of Burman mothers over 
their children, especially over their sons, forges the 
domestic chain with which they have been so long 
bound. They are often cruelly beaten, and kept in 
such brutal tyranny, that a sullen gloom is depicted 
in every feature of the countenance, and hatred and 
revenge take the place of filial af]fection» YMl C^^' 
elt)^ that is exercised over them, springs from the 
want of maternal kindness. The great change that 
has been wrought in them through the instrumentali- 
ty of our missionaries, is a proof of this, fbr they 
there shine like diamonds amid the ruins of an over- 
whelming avalanche. Before Christianity was- intro- 
duced among them, there was scarcely any thing to 
encourage their females. Mrs. Judson's description 
of them must excite to renewed efibrts in tlieir behalf. 
I say efforts, for our mental and physical powers must 
be brought to bear upon this important work. And 
both of these, this female veteran brought into the 
field, not only then, but now, white with the harvest 
^ring the war between Great Britain and Bur- 



mah, the salutary influence that she exerted over the 
Judge of the North Gate is well known to those who 
are acquainted with its history. The decree had 
gone forth that every man that wore a hat should be 
beheaded. Among the English prisoners were the 
American missionaries, Dr. Judson and his fellow 
laborer, Dr. Price. The prayers and the tears of 
Mrs. Judson melted the heart of the heathen officer. 
She returned to her bamboo shed, that she had erect- 
ed near the prison gates, where she spent a sleepless 
night in incessant supplication to that God, who 
alone could change the will of the iron-hearted hea- 
then. Unknown to her, they were reprieved, and 
carried away captive. 

Where will the political and religious influence of 
this godlike woman end. Though her dust now 
sleeps beneath the Hopia tree, and strangers shed 
their tears over her grave, as a tribute of respect to 
her memory, the character of numberless souls yet 
unborn will be beautified by her hallowed efibrts. 

At Cincinnati, May 21, 1847, t listened to an in- 
teresting address from Rev. Mr. Abbott, of Arracan, 
delivered at the anniversary of the Missionary Union, 
in which he spoke of Miss Macomber, with whom I 
had the pleasure of a personal acquaintance. Mr. 
Abbott said he had no idea of speaking, but as he 
was invited, he was willing to speak. A remark of 
on^ikf the speakers had awakened a thought The 
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figure of a target had been used. And conscience 
was one, and the heart of woman another, at which 
he might aim. What, said he, is a woman not capa- 
ble of doing ? Some time ago, a female made ap- 
plication to the Board, and went out alone as a mifl- * 
sionary to Burmah. She commenced the study of 
the language, and in six months learned to speak it 
60 as to hold intelligible communications with the 
natives, and commenced laboring wiUi the Pgho 
Karens, who at this time had no written language. 
She then took with her a Burmese convert, a native 
teacher, and two or three native girls, and went up 
into the woods thirty miles to Domain, a place con- 
taining as many drunkards and thieves as any other. 
She obtained a house, and commenced laboring 
among them, but was grossly insulted, and they burn- 
ed her house down. She, however, still persevered, 
in her labors, and began to make some impression 
on the people ; and among them was the wife of the 
chief of the village, who embraced the gospel. Her 
husband was pre-eminent among the drunkards, and 
in all wickedness. She tried to get his wife to talk 
with him ; but she said, if she should say a word to 
him about drinking, he would beat her. Go, and 
talk with him then about Jesus, she said, and if that 
will not reclaim him, nothing will. She accordingly 
went, and the narration of the Saviour^i sufi^ings 
for poor sinners broke him down, and very 8o<m he 
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became obedient to the fkitb. One year after, the 
whole village was reformed, and the chief was the 
deacon of the church. Drunkenness and theft were 
abandoned, and the whole complexion of this for- 
|)idding. place was thus changed through the instm- 
mentality of a single devoted woman. She after- 
wards fell a victim to the jungle fever ; but she was 
so greatly beloved, that the native converts erected 
a monument to her memory. 

I was informed by Mrs. Osgood, that after she was 
attacked by the fever, she was brought to her house 
at Rangoon, accompanied by fourteen of the native 
converts, expressing the deepest solicitude for her 
recovery. When it was told them she could survive 
but a few days, they seemed almost inconsolable. 
She was able to converse with them, till a few mo- 
ments before she expired, exhorting them to be faith- 
ful in their labors to evangelize their countrymen. 
When she left Burmah, she had not heard of one of 
them apostatizing from the taith. Mrs. Osgood, the 
wife of Rev. Mr. Thomas, was cut down by a mys- 
terious Providence, when in sight of the field where 
she expected to spend and be spent for the salvation 
of immortal souls. 

Soon after the arrival of Rev. Mr. Eincaid, I lis- 
tened to an address from him, in which he spoke of 
the Burman females. Though his description was 
brie^ I was made deeply to feel that their happiness 
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and ^xwperity depended on maternal influADce. The 
unedacated mother, as she dandles her in&nt, has do 
conception of the reapcnisifadlity that reata upon her ; 
no thought that ahe is moulding a character either 
for time or eternity ; neither is ahe able to discover 
the first dawninga of intellect, as the mind begins to <^ 
expand and exhibit to view its native beauty and 
loveliness. Alas! while in infancy her examples 
are like the poisonous blasts that come from the 
Upas tree. I asked Mrs. Brown, of Assam, in a 
missionary meeting, relative to the chastity of their 
females. She paused, and then answered with deep 
emotion^ it is unknown among them. At these words, 
the congregation seemed horror struck, and a death- 
like silence reigned. She proceeded: <<We are, 
ladies, alone, and I will tell you some of their hea- 
thenish practices." They are so brutal, that modesty 
Ibrbids my recording them. One especially, practic- 
ed by mothers with their in&nts, being so devilish, 
I was led to ask my own heart, Have they souls that 
are immortal ? The powers of darkness combined, 
could not have invented a practice more completely 
calculated to poison the moral fountain, than the one 
above referred to. I have never heard of any thing 
in the history of heathen mothers, that was so re- 
volting. If she is pleased, it is only from a sensual 
and degraded view of the being she loves. She 
cannot lead it in the path of virtue, ibr to this- she is 
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herielf a stranger. If ahe attempts to point ont to 
it the beauties of nature, even in this she fails, for 
she ia unacquainted with their Author. Therefore, 
it is impossible for her to ^ look from nature up to na* 
^ ture's God*" Is it not strange, that a being so degrad- 
ed, should exert so great an influence ! 

Some of America's most devoted and enlightened 
females have taken their lives in their hands, leaving 
kindred and country, and the comforts of civiliza- 
tion, enduring the perils of the deep, that they might 
bear to Burman mothers that knowledge that would 
make them wise unto salvation. Among these was 
Mrs. Sarah fi. Judson, whose brief obituary we here 
present to the reader. 

" Sarab Boardman JuDsoif was bom at Alstead, 
in the State of New Hampshire, November 4, 1803. 
She was the eldest child of Ralph and Abiah Hall, 
who still survive her, and are, at present, living in 
Skeneateles, in the State of New York. While 
Sarah was but a child, her parents removed from 
Alstead to Danvers, and subsequently to Salem, in 
the State of Massachusetts ; in the latter place she 
received her education, and continued to reside un- 
til she was married to Rev. George Dana Boardman, 
July 4, 1825, with whom she embarked in the same 
month for the East Indies, to join the American mis- 
sionaries in Burmah. After residing some time at 
Calcutta, and at Maulmain, they settled in Tttvoy, 
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Apn\ 1, 1826. Darin V her residence in Caleutta 
and Tavoy, she had three children, of whom only 
one, George Dana Boardman, Jr., born August Id, 
1828, survives her. She lost her husband February 
11, 1831, and was married again to Adoniram Jud- 
son, of Maulmain, April 10, 1834. At Maulmain 
she became the mother of eight children, of whom 
four survive her. After tlie birth of her last child, 
in December, 1844, she was attacked with a chronic 
disease, from which she had suffered much in the 
early part of her missionary life. When in the 
progress of the disease, it became evident that noth- 
ing but a long voyage and an entire change of cli- 
mate could save her life, she embarked, with her 
husband and three elder children, for the United 
States, April 26, 1845. The voyage was at first at- 
tended with encouraging results, but finally proved 
unavailing, and she departed this life on ship-board, 
in the port of St Helena, September 1, 1845. 

Like multitudes in the highly favored land of her 
nativity, the subject of this notice was blessed with 
early religions advantages ; and in her youth became 
the subject of serious impressions. When about 
sixteen years of age, during a revival of religion in 
Salem, she entertained a hope, received baptism at 
the hands of her pastor, Rev. Dr. Bolles, and became 
a member of his church. Her religious attainments, 
however, were not of a distinguished order; and 
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though her amiable disposition and her deep interest 
in missions, especially after her acquaintance with 
Mr. Boardman, gave her an elevated tone of charac- 
ter, she subsequently felt that, at that period, she 
hardly deserved the name of a sincere Christian. And 
it ^as not until she was called to part with her 
eldest child, at Tavoy, in 1829, and to pass through 
scenes of great danger and suffering, during the 
Tavoy rebellion, that she was enabled to live a life 
of faith oh the Son of God. 

''Sweet affliction, Bweet affliction, 
That brings near to Jeaus' feet.'' 

In regard to her missionary qualifications and la- 
bors, I may state, that she applied herself with great 
assiduity to the study of the Burmese language ; and 
in conversation, prayer, and writing, acquired an 
uncommon degree of correctness, fluency and power. 
She was in the habit of conducting a prayer meet- 
ing of the female members of the church every week, 
and also another meeting for the study of the Scrip- 
tures. Her acquaintance with, and attachment to 
the Burmese Bible, was rather extraordinary. She 
professed to take more pleasure, and derive more 
profit from the perusal of that translation, than from 
the English ; and to enjoy preaching in the native 
chapel more than in any other. Her translation of 
the Pilgrim's Progrdfe, Part I, into Burmese, is one 
of the best pieces of composition which we have 
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yet published. Her translation of Mr. Boardman's 
^ Djring Father's Advice," has become one of our 
standard tracts ; and her hymns in Burmese, about 
twenty in number, are, probably, the best in our 
Chapel Hymn Book — a work which she was appoint- 
ed by the mission to edit Besides these works, she 
published four volumes of Scripture questions, which 
are in constant use in our Sabbath Schools. The 
last work of her life, and one which she accomplish- 
ed in the midst of overwhelming family cares, and 
under the pressure of declining health, was a series 
of Sunday Cards, each accompanied with a short 
hymn adapted to the leading subject of the card. 

Beside her acquaintance with the Burmese lan- 
guage, she had, in past years, when there was no 
missionary in the Peguan departments, acquired a 
competent knowledge of that language, and trans- 
lated, or superintended the translation of the New 
Testament, and the principal Burmese tracts into 
Peguan. But when a missionary was appointed to 
that department, she transferred her work to him, 
and gladly confined herself to the Burmese. Some- 
thing also might be said with regard to her labors in 
the Karen wilderness, East of Tavoy, especially 
during the years of her widowhood, when she had 
made toilsome journeys among the mountains, some- 
times amid drenching rains, ^d always with many 
privations ; and where, notwithstanding she was 




wholly opposed to the principle of females acting 
the part of ministers, she was frequently obliged to 
conduct worship in the Karen assemblies. 

Her bereaved husband is more desirous of bearing 
this testimony to her various attainments, her labors 
and her works, from the fact that her own unobtrusive 
and retiring disposition always led her to seek the 
shade, as well as from the fact that she was often 
brought into comparison with one whose life -and 
character were uncommonly interesting and brilliant. 
The memoir of his first beloved wife has been long 
before the public. It is, therefore, most gratifying 
to his feelings to be able to say in truth, that the 
subject of this notice was in every point of natural 
excellence, the worthy successor of Ann H. Jud- 
toN. He constantly thanks God that he has been 
blest with two of the best of wives ; he deeply feels 
that he has not improved those rich blessings as he 
ought ; and it is most painful to reflect, that from the 
peculiar pressure of the missionary life, he has some- 
times failed to treat those dear beings with that con- 
sideration, attention, and kindness, which their situ- 
ation in a foreign, heathen land, ever demanded. 

But to show the grateful and forgiving disposition 
of the subject of this brief sketch, and somewhat to 
elucidate her character, he would add, that a few 
days before her deadl, he called her children to her 
bedside, and said in their hearing, ** I wish, my love. 
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to ask pardon for every unkind word or deed of 
which I have ever been guilty. I feel that I have, 
in many instances, failed of treating you with that 
kindness and affection which you have deserved." 
'« O," said she, " you will kill me, if you talk so ; it 
is I that should ask pardon, of you, and I only want 
to get well, that I may have an opportunity of mak- 
ing some return for ail your kindness, and of show- 
ing you how much I love you." 

This recollection of her dying bed, leads me to 
say a few words relative to the closing scenes of her 
life. After her prostration at the Isle of France, 
where we spent three weeks, there remained but lit- 
tle hope of her recovery. Her hope had been long 
fixed on the Rock of Ages, and she had been in the 
habit of contemplating death as neither distant nor 
undesirable. As it drew near, she remained perfect- 
ly tranquil ; no shade of doubt, or fear, or anxiety 
ever passed over her mind. She had a prevailing 
preference to depart and be with Christ ^ I am 
longing to depart," and " what can I want besides ?" 
quoting the language of a familiar hymn, were the 
expressions which revealed the spiritual peace and 
joy of her mind ; yet, at times, she thought of her 
native land, to which she was approaching,- after an 
absence of twenty years, and a longing desire to see 
once more her son George, her parents, and the 
friends of her youth, drew down her ascending soul, 
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and coDRt rained her to say, ^I am in a strait be- 
twixt two, let the will of God be done." 

In regard to her children, she ever manifested the 
most surprising composure and resignation, so much 
so that I was once induced to say, ** You seem to 
have forgotten the dear little ones we have left be- 
hind." *' Can a mother forget ?" she replied, and was 
unable to proceed. During her last days, she spent 
much time in praying for the early conversion of iter 
children. May her living and her dying prayers draw 
down the blessing of God on their bereaved heads. 

On our passage homeward, as the strength of Mrs. 
Judson gradually declined, I expected to be under 
the painful necessity of burying her in the sea ; but 
it was so ordered, in Divine Providence, that when 
the indications of approaching death had become 
strongly marked, the ship came to anchor in the port 
of St Helena. For three days she continued to sink 
rapidly, though her bodily sufferings were not very 
severe. Her mind became liable to wandering, but 
a single word was sufficient to recall and steady her 
recollections. On the evening of the 31st of August, 
she appeared to be drawing near to the end of her pil- 
grimage. The children took leave of her and retir- 
ed to rest I sat alone by the side of her bed during 
the hours of the night, endeavoring to administer 
relief to the distressed body, and consolation to the 
departing souL At two o'clock in the morning, 
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wishing to obtain one more token of recognition, I 
roused her attention and said " Do you still love the 
Saviour ?" ** O, yes," she replied, " I ever love the 
I Lord Jesus Christ" I said ag^ain, '* Do you still love 
me ?** She replied in the affirmative, by a peculiar 
expression of her own. " Then give me one more 
kiss f and we exchanged that token of love for the 
last time. Another hour passed — life continued to 
recede — and she ceased to breathe. For a moment, 
I traced her upward flight, and thought of the won- 
ders which were opening to her view. I then closed 
her sightless eyes, dressed her for the last time, in 
the drapery of death ; and being quite exhausted 
with many sleepless nights, I threw myself down and 
slept On awaking in the morning, 1 saw the chil- 
dren standing and weeping around their dear mother, 
then, for the first time, inattentive to their cries. 

In the course of the day, a coffin was procured 
from the shore, in which I placed all that remained 
of her whom I had so much loved ; and after a prayer 
had been offered b^ a dear brother minister from the 
town, the Rev. Mr. Bertram, we proceeded in boats 
to the shore. There we were met by the Colonial 
chaplain, and accompanied to the burial ground by 
the adherents and friends of Mr. Bertram, and a large 
concourse of the inhabitants. They had prepared 
the grave in a beautiful, shady spot, contiguous to 
the grave of Mrs. Chater, a missionary firom Ceylon, 

3 






who bad died in similar circumstances, on her pas- 
sage home. There I saw her safely deposited ; and 
in the language of prayer, which we had often pre- 
sented together at the throne of Grace, I blessed 
God that her body had attained the repose of the 
grave, and her spirit the repose of paradise. After 
the funeral, the dear friends of Mr. Bertram took me 
to their houses and their hearts ; and their conver- 
sation and prayers afforded me unexpected relief and 
consolation. But I was obliged to hasten on board 
the ship, and we immediately went to sea. On the 
following morning, no vestige of the island was dis- 
cernible in the distant horizon. For a few days, in 
the solitude of my cabin, with my poor children cry- 
ing around me, I could not help abandoning myself 
to heart-breaking sorrow ; but the promises of the 
gospel came to my aid, and faith stretched her view 
to the bright world of eternal life, and I anticipated 
a happy meeting with those beloved beings whose 
bodies are mouldering at Amherst and at St Helena. 
I exceedingly regret that there is no portrait of 
the second, as of the first Mrs. Judson. Her sofl, 
blue eye, her mild aspect, her lovely face and ele- 
gant form, have never been delineated on canvass. 
They must soon pass away from the memory even of 
her children ; but they will remain forever enshrined 
in her husband's heart.** 
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** She sleeps sweetly here on this rock of the ocean, 

Away from the home of her yoatk; 
And far from the land, where, with heart-felt devotion, 

She scattered the bright beams of truth." 

BURIAL OF MRS. JUDSON, 

AT ST. HELENA, SEPTEMBER 4, 1845. 

BT B. 8. WA8HBDKN. 

Mounjfully, tenderly, 
Bear onward the dead, 
Where the Warrior was lain, 
Let the Christian be laid ; 
No place more befitting, 
O, Rock of the sea ! 
Never such a treasure 
Was hidden in thee. 

Mournfully, tenderly, 
Solemn and slow — 
Tears are bedewingr 
The path, as ye go; 
Kindred and strangers 
Are mourners to-day ; — 
Gently — so, gently, — 
O, bear her away. 

Mournfully, tenderly, 
Gaze on that brow; 
Beautiful is it 
In quietude now! 
One look ! and then aettle 
The loved to her rest. 
The ocean beneath her, 
The turf on her breast 
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So have ye buried her — 
Up!— and depart, 
To life and to duty, 
With undismayed heart! 
Fear not; for the love 
Of the stranger will keep 
The casket 3iat lies 
In the Rock of the deep* 

Peace, peace to thy bosomi 
Thou servant of God ! 
The vale thou art treading 
Thou hast before trod: 
Precious dust thou hast laid 
By the Hopia tree, 
And treasure as precious 
In the Rock of the sea. 



A TRIBUTE. 

OFF ST. H2LENA. AUGUST, 1846. 

BT THE PRESENT MRS. JUDtOH. 

Blow sofUy gales! a tender sigh, 

Is flung upon your wing; 
Loose not the treasure, as ye flv. 
Bear it where love and beauty lie, 

Silent and withering. 

Blow gently, waves! a tear is laid 

Upon your heaving breast; 
Leave it within yon dark rock's shade, 
Or weave it in an iris braid. 

To crown the Christian's rest 
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Bloom, ocean-isle! lone ocean-iale! 

Thou keep'st a jewel rare; 
Let ruggred rock and dark defile, 
Above the slumbering stranger smile, 

And deck her couch with care. 

Weep, ye bereaved ! a dearer head 

Ne*er left the pillowing breast; 
The good, the pure, the lovely fled, 
When, mingling with the shadowy dead 

She meekly went to rest 

Mourn, Barmab, mourn! a bow which spanned 

Thy cloud, has passed away; 
A flower has withered on thy sand, 
A pitying spirit left thy strand ; 

A saint has ceased fo pray. 

Angels, rejoice! another string 

Has caught the strains above ; 
Rejoice, rejoice ! a new-fledged wing 
Around the throne is hovering, 

In sweet, glad, wondering love, 

Blow, blow, ye gales I wild billows roll ! 

Unfurl the canvass wide! 
On! where she labored lies our goal; — 
Weak, timid, frail, yet would my soul 

Fain be to hers allied. 

Let me present the reader some of those deejAj 
affecting remarks, made by Rev. Mr. Abbott, at the 
missionary meeting before referred to, to which I 
listened ; and which produced the gushings of strong 
sympathy throughout the vast assembly ; few could 
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repreis their tean. There were two thoughts, he 
Mid, which struck his attention. The first was, the 
report which had just been read by the Correspond- 
injj; Secretary, comes as an appeal — an appeal which 
has been reiterated by the missionaries, and has 
been re-echoed from the graves of the dead. Will 
this appeal be as other appeals ? Will it die away 
as an echo ? This is not the first day they have been 
uttered. What shall be the result ? Sister Brown, 
from Assam, shall she return home without an assis- 
tant ? Shall Arracan be left desolate ? Shall others 
remain also without aid ? The voice of God is heard 
indeed from the graves of the dead. It was suppos- 
ed there would be retrenchment God has made 
provision for this himself, if we go to Assam, there 
is the grave of Thomas. If we go from thence to 
Arracan, there lies Comstock, and there lies his dear 
companion and their babes. At Amheist is seen the 
spot where the first Mrs. Jadson was laid, and at the 
Island of St Helena, the second. The tombs of 
several others are found in Burmah. There is Mrs. 
Mason in Tavoy, and Mrs. Jones in Siam ; and then 
in China, we shall find Mrs. Dean, Mrs. Shuck and 
Mrs. Devan, who have closed up their labors. God 
has taken the matter in hand, and spared yon the ne- 
cessity of a reduction. The missionaries that re- 
main, what shadows they are ! They are old men in 
the prime of life ! Here is Br. Day, an evidence of 
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it He is bat the wreck of a man, and expects to 
return, if God spares his life. 

A word in relation to Ramree. Mr. and Mrs. 
Comstock labored there for several years, and but 
one convert was the result ; but their influence was 
felt throughout the entire population. Their confi- 
dence in idols, was greatly shaken, and they were 
ready to cast them away, though they had not em- 
braced the gospel. The labors of missionaries are 
but imperfectly understood, except by those on the 
ground. The missionaries and their wives have an 
almost insappoi table burden. I have had twenty- 
two men sick at my house at one time. The wives 
are called, ** Ma-ma," by the natives, and they be- 
come the doctors and nurses of women, and some- 
times of the men likewise ; and constant appeals are 
made to the " ma-mas" for prescriptions and medi- 
cines. They sit down by the women while they 
nurse them, and read to them, and instruct them in 
?he way of life. 

Thus it was with sister Comstock year after year 
in Ramree — and she died. When the news was 
spread abroad, the lamentations of thousands of fe- 
'nales, who had shared in her benevolence and gen- 
erous instructions, were heard around her remains. 
They would weep and wail as though they had lost 
1 mother indeed. Brother Comstock stood up in the 
moral dignity of the Christian, and committed the 
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remains of his deceased wife to the tomb. Though 
but few converts had professed Clirist during tlie 
period of their labors, the results were beginning to 
be manifest. Brother Comstock informed him but a 
short time before his death, that he expected shortly 
to have a church of forty members. But the blessed 
expectation was never realized. It was not long 
after his wife's departure, that he himself was laid 
in the grave ; and more than three years have elaps- 
ed, and that station still remains desolate, and he 
now appealed in the name of the sainted Comstock, 
in behalf of the people of Arracan. I can go back 
alone, and labor alone ; this is not a strange thing . 
I have labored alone before. But as I return to 
Ramroe, I shall pass the chapel and habitation of 
brother Comstock, and see them without occupants, 
except the owl and the bat, and going to decay. A 
melancholy sight ! Shall it continue to remain so ? 
I am thankful that the responsibility rests not on me. 

Th« following U from the Itfichigan Ohristiaii Herald : 

When Rev. Mr. Eincaid, the missionary, was 
about to return for a season to his native country, the 
Rev. Mr. Comstock sent his two children by him to 
America, to be educated, and placed beyond all 
heathen influence. Mrs. Comstock bade her chil- 
dren farewell at the house, being too unwell to go to 
the ship. Mr. C. parted with them^ on the deck. 
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The quivering lip and snowy paleness tliat mantled 
his face, were the only heralds of the agony which 
rested in the chambers of the soul at that dreadful 
hour. The last words he uttered to Mr. Kincaid, 
were, ^ tell our brethren in America, six men for 
Arracan.*' The Christian heroism displayed in these 
words, suggested the following lines, by Thurber. 

"SIX MEN FOR ARRACAN/' 

The mother stamped a burning kiss 

Upon each little brow, 
So dear a sacrifice as this, 

She 'd never made till now ; 

Go, go, my babes, the Sabbath bell 

Will ffreet ye o^er the sea; 
I 've bia my idol one's farewell. 

For Thee, my God, for Thee. 

But off they 'd gone — those little ones — 

I saw them gaily trip, 
And chatter on in merry tones, 

To see the gallant ship. 

The stricken sire — ^he 'd often drank, 

Sad draughts at duty's beck, 
He leads them calmly o'er the plank. 

And stands upon the deck. 

As pale as polished Parian stones, 

As white as Arctic snows, 
Beside those young and cherished ones 

The stricken father bows. 

He breathes one prayer — he prints one kiss, 
And turns him towards the shore — 

^ ^ 
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He M l^lt, till DOW, the babes were hk, 
But they were his no more. 

The silken ties, more strong than death. 
That bound their hearts, was riven. 

And floating on an angel's breath, 
Rose up and clung to heaven. 

Why lingers be upon the shore ? 

Why turns he towards the deck ? 
Perhaps, to say farewell, once more, 

Perhaps one look to take. 

O! no, but calm as angels now, 
That kneel before the throne. 

Where thousand times ten thousand bow, 
And say, "Thy will be done." 

He said, mv brother, when ye stand 

Beyond the raging deep, 
In that delightful, happy land, 

Where all our fathers sleep; 

When you shall hear their Sabbath bells, 

Call out their happy throngs, 
And hear the organ's solemn swell, 

And 2&ia*s saered songs, 

Tell them a herald fkr away. 

Where midnight broods o*er maa, 

Bade ye this scnemn message say, 
"Six men for Arracan." 

While in that happy land of theirs, 
They feast on blessings given. 

And genial suns and healthful airs 
Come speeding fresh from Heaven, 
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Tell them that iiear your idol dome, 

There dwells. a lonely maD, 
Who bade ye take this message home, 

**Six men for Arracan.** 

Sweet home — ah, yes! I know how sweet, 

Within my country, thou, 
I 've known what heart-felt pleasure meet, 

I 've felt, aad feel them now. 

Well, in those lively scenes of bliss, 
Where childhood's joys began, 

1 'd have ye, brother, teJl them this, 
"Six men for Arracan." 

O! when the saint lies down to die, 
And friendship round him stands, 

And faith directs his tearless eye. 
To fairer, happier lands — 

How calm he bids poor earth adieu! 

With all, most dear below ! 
The spirit sees sweet home in view, 

And plumes her wings to go. 

Stop, dying saint — O ! linger yet, 
And cast one thought on man — 

Be this the last that you forget, 
"Six men for Arracan." 



HINDOSTAJf. 

The " sacred books" of Hindostan, whose precepts 
•way the minds of its one hundred millions of inhab- 
itants, speak thus :— '* In every stage of life, woman 
is created to obey. At first, she yields obedience to 
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her father and mother. When married, she sobmiti 
to her husband. In old age, she must be ruled by 
her children. During her life, she can never be un- 
der her own control. Women have no business 
with the text of the Vedu. Having, therefore, no 
evidence of law, and no knowledge of expiatory 
texts, sinful women must be as foal as fiJsehood it- 
self." Such sentiments are not confined to the p^ges 
of their "sacred books." They live in the heart, 
and govern the life of every Hindoo. Take the 
Hindoo mother as she stands upon the shores of the 
Ganges, and with a steady hand throws her infant 
ofiBspring into its dark waters, to become the food of 
crocodiles ! and then casts herself beneath the pon- 
derous wheels of Jugernaut—or lays herself on the 
funeral pile of her husband, while the smoke of her 
torment ascends, to be borne away upon the wings 
of the wind, which seem impregnated with crimes 
of the darkest dye. 

The following circumstance took place about twen- 
ty miles North of Calcutta, on the 18th day of March, 
1813, and was communicated to Mr. Ward, a Baptist 
missionary at Serampore, by Captain Kemp, an eye 
witness of the scene. " On Thursday last, at nine 
in the morning, one of onr best workmen, who had 
been sick but a short time, was brought down to the 
liver side to expire. He was placed, as is customary, 
on the bank, and a consultation was held respecting 
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the time when he would die. The astrologer pre- 
dicted, that his dissoiutioQ was near. The sick man 
was then immersed up to the middle in the river, 
and kept there for some time. But death not being 
■o near as was predicted, he was again placed upon 
the bank, extended at full length, and exposed to a 
hot sun, where he continued through the day ; ex- 
cept only at those intervals, when it was supposed 
that he was dying, and when he was again immersed 
in the sacred stream. I visited him in the evening, 
and found him to be sensible, but without the power 
of utterance. He was, however, able to make signs 
with his hands, that he did not wish to drink the 
water of the river, which they were continually pour- 
ing into his mouth, by means of a small shelL He 
remained in this situation during the night ; and in 
the morning, the immersions again commenced, and 
were continued at intervals, until about five in the 
evening, when he expired — or, more properly speak- 
ing, was murdered. His wife, a young woman about 
sixteen years of age, hearing of his death, came to 
the desperate resolution of being buried alive with 
the corpse. She was accompanied by her friends to 
the beach, where the body lay ; and here a small 
branch of mango was presented to her, which, hav- 
ing accepted, she could not retreat 

I went to her, and questioned her with respect to 
the act she was about to perform* I spoke also to 
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her relations, of the heinousness of their crime, in 
allowing the young creature thus to precipitate her- 
self into the presence of her Creator. Mrs. Kemp 
likewise said much, both to the mother and daughter. 
But all was to no purpose. The mother declared 
that it was her daughter's choice ; and the daughter 
added, that she was determined to go " the road her 
husband had gone." There was not the least appear- 
ance of regret, either in the mother's countenance 
or conduct. At eight o'clock, P. M., the corpse, ac- 
companied by this self-devoted victim, was carried 
to a place a little below our grounds, where I repair- 
ed to behold the perpetration of a crime, which I 
could scarcely believe could have been committed 
by a human being. A circular grave, about fifteen 
feet in circumference, and about five or six fbet deep, 
was then prepared. The corpse, after some formulas 
were read, was placed at the bottom of the grave, 
in a sitting posture, with the face to the North. The 
young widow came forward ; and, having walked 
round the grave seven times, calling out huree bul ! 
huree bul ! in which she was joined by the surround- 
ing crowd, descended into it I then approached 
within a foot of the grave, to observe if any reluc- 
tance appeared in her countenance, or sorrow in that 
of her relations. In hers, no change was percepti- 
ble. In theirs was an appearance of exultation. 
She placed herself in a sitting posture, with herface 
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to the back of her husband, embracing the corpse 
with her left arm, and recliniog her head on his 
shoulders. The other hand she raised above her own 
head, with her fore finger erect, which she moved in 
a circular direction. The earth was then deliberate- 
ly put about them ; two men being in the grave, for 
the purpose of stamping it about the living and the 
dead, which they continued to do, until the earth 
was to a level with the surface, or two or three feet 
above the heads o( the entombed. As her head was 
covered some time before the finger of her right 
hAnd, I had an opportunity to observe whether any 
regret was manifested. But the finger moved round 
in the same manner as at first, until the earth closed 
the scene. Not a parting tear was observed to be 
shed by any of her relations, until the crowd began to 
disperse ; when the usual lamentations and bowlings 
commenced, which, however, were without sorrow. 

How different the precepts of Christianity. If 
this unfortunate victim could have been blessed with 
the religious instructions and elevating influence of 
a Christian mother, how difiTerent would have been 
the tone of her feelings, in parting with one, who, to 
her was, evidently, dearer than life. Instead of be- 
ing enfolded to the bosom of a mother, who was 
bound by maternal laws to pour the oil of consolation 
into the heart of her widowed daughter, now over- 
whelmed by the waves of affliction, she was encour- 
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aged by her to put an end to her wretched existence 
by the most cruel death. This is not an isolated case, 
but is a common occurrence among the Hindoos. 

It is the mother that encourages her son to swing 
for hours in the air, on a book fastened in the small 
of the back, causing the most excruciating pain, to 
appease the wrath of some supposed deity. It is 
the mother that teaches him to measure his way like 
a reptile, hundreds of miles, to some spot (to them 
sacred,) that he may be worshiped in after ages as a 
saint Nothing is mc^e common than to see females 
measuring the distance from temple to temple by 
prostrating their bodies at every six feet; suspend- 
ing themselves by hooks thrust through the muscular 
parts of the back ; and in a thousand ways torment- 
ing themselves to obtain the favor of their gods. 

** As I was walking out on a certain occasion," 
says an American missionary, "I saw two women 
in the middle of the road rolling through the mud, 
which was then about a foot deep. Upon my ap- 
proaching them, and inquiring their object, they re- 
plied, * we are sick, and vowed to our Grod, that if he 
would make us well, we would roll to his temple.' 
After expostulating with them sometime, I was oblig- 
ed to leave them, sick and weak as they were, to 
their infatuation, just at night, with three-fourths of 
their journey still before them, and with a strong 
probability of their perishing before the night should 
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be far advanced. Proceeding a few steps, I met a 
Brahmin^and pointing to the scene, expostulated with 
him for keeping the females in such ignorance, and 
in the practice of such superstitions, appealing to 
his conscience that he knew better. He replied, 
*Ah, let them alone, that's worship just suited to 
their capacities.' " 

In Hindostan, not twenty in as many millions, are 
blessed with the common rudiments of Hindoo learn- 
ing* They are sunk in unfathomable depths of hea- 
then superstition and moral ignorance. Let the 
truths of the gospel, and the light of science irradi- 
ate the darkened minds of this heathen nation, and 
how changed would be their history. Unlike Europe 
and our happy America, in many of the heathen 
countries, the greatest possible odium is attached to 
the character of females, who remain unmarried afler 
the age of eleven years. And in Hindostan, so great 
is this disgrace, that in order to avoid it, many who 
have passed that age marry aged Brahmins, often, 
when their friends are carrying them to the Ganges 
to die upon its banks, or to be crushed beneath the 
ponderous wheels of Jugernaut They are liable to 
be divorced by their husbands at any moment, and 
left without means of support *^ The woman who 
speaks unkindly to her husband, may be superseded 
by another without delay." He has only to address 
her by the title "mother," and the marriage cove- 
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naot is dissolved. Alas ! alas ! must so endearing 
an appellation be made subservient, to accomplish an 
act so unjust, so dishonorable to man, so disastrons 
to his unfortunate victim. This is the only bill of 
divorce requisite. When thus cast out by husbands, 
such are the customs of society, that there is no em- 
ployment by which she can gain an honorable liveli- 
hood. Their women are required, both by the enact- 
ments of legislators, and by the still more binding 
precepts of religion, to be held in the most Complete 
depression. The Padma Parana, a book which is 
regarded with greater reverence, and whose precepts 
are more strictly obeyed by many a deluded Hindoo, 
than is the word of the everlasting God, by multi- 
tudes of nominal Christians, speaks thus : 

' When in the presence of her husband, a woman 
must keep her eyes upon her master, and be ready 
to receive his commands. When he speaks, she 
must be quiet, and listen to nothing besides. When 
he calls, she must leave every thing else, and attend 
upon him alone. A woman has no other god on 
earth than her husband. The most excellent of all 
good works she can perform, is to gratify him with 
the strictest obedience. This should be her only 
devotion. Though he be aged, infirm, dissipated, a 
drunkard, or a debauchee, she must still regard him 
as her god. She must serve him with all her might, 
obeying him in all things, spying no defects in his 
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character, sad giving him no cause for disquiet If 
be laughs, she must also laugh. If he weeps, she 
must also weep. If he sings, she must be in an 
ecstacy. She must never eat, till her husband is sat- 
isfied. If he abstains^ she must surely fast ; and she 
must abstain from whatever food her husband dis- 
likes. When he goes abroad, if he bids her go with 
him, she must follow. If he bids her stay, she must 
go nowhere during his absence. Until he returns, 
she shall not bathe, clean her teeth, pare her nails, 
nor eat more than once a day.' 

By these impious and barbarous precepts, and 
others of a similar nature, the Hindoo husband is 
guided in the treatment of his wife. U e never speaks 
her name if he adhere strictly to his religion, but 
calls her "my servant," or "my dog." Nor may 
the wife speak the name of her husband, but must 
call him "my lord," or "the master of the house.*' 
She is liable to chastisement from her husband, and 
deems that a happy day, in which she escapes his 
cruel scourge. A native convert to Christianity, 
speaking of the effect of the gospel upon his con- 
duct, stated, as the strongest possible external evi- 
dence of his conversion, that he had entirely ceased 
to beat his wife. CoL Phipps says, "The rich and 
powerful in Hindustan, not unfreqnently punish the 
females of their families, by causing them to bo sew- 
ed up in a sack and thrown by night into a river or 






well. I have seen a rich Hindoo, wlio was known 
to have destroyed several women in this manner. 
When the magistrate attempted to bring the wealthy 
calprit to punishment, he found that the very parents 
and kindred of the victims had been bribed to de* 
pose in the court of justice, that they had died a 
natural death. I have seen taken out of large wells, 
several human skeletons, the remains of murdered 
heathen females ; and I wish it to be distinctly un- 
derstood, that what I relate are facts, which hav<^ 
come under my own personal observation." 

Such is the treatment, to which women in unen- 
lightened countries are subject In one, she is re- 
garded as too impure to enter the dwelling of which 
she should be the brightest ornament; in another, 
she is imprisoned and guarded like the felon, or the 
murderer. Here she is bought and sold like the 
slave, or the brute ; there she waits at the table of 
her lord, but may never partake with him of its pro- 
visions. Here she must draw the plough for her un- 
feeling husband ; there her blood from the earth pro- 
claims her wrong. Bat where — ^where in all the 
Pagan and Mahomedan world — where among the 
six hundred millions of our race, to whom the Bible 
is unknown, is woman the equal companion of man ? 
Where is she the happy wife of the affectionate hus- 
band ? Where, the honored mother of grateful chil- 
dren ? Ask the native female of our own America. 
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You have heard her mourn her unhappy fate. Aak 
the daughter of abused Africa. Her dying shrieks 
haye told lier tale of wo. Ask tiie i^nds of the 
sea, or the distant East. They cannot telL She is 
every where despised, neglected, afflicted, oppressed. 
Who will bear to them the olive branch of peace, 
and strike off the fetters with which tiiey have been 
bound for ages ? And who shall lead them to the 
sparkling fountains of knowledge, where they may 
learn of Him who has said, " Come unto me all ye 
that are heavy laden, and I will give yon rest ?" 
Who will take their feet from the horrible pit and 
miry clay, and establish their goings ? Who will 
teach them to draw from those wells, which will be 
to them a well of water springing up into everlast- 
ing life ? Who shall snatch them from the eternal 
burnings ? Who shall tEike off their clothes of shame 
and sin, and robe them in garments white and clean ? 
Who shall teach them to wash their hands in inno^ 
cency, and look and live ? Who shall teach them 
to break up the fallow ground of their own hearts ? 
And who shall teach them to sow to themselves 
righteousness, that they may reap mercy ? Who 
will show them the highway of holiness, that is 
thrown up fbr the redeemed of the Lord to walk in ? 
Who shall show them that path, which will be to 
tiiem like that of the righteous, growing brighter 
and brighter until the perfect day ? Who will tell 
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them of the forty and four thousand, that have come 
up out of g^at tribulation, and washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb ? 
He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. Who, I say, 
will point them to the Lamb of God, that taketh 
away the sin of the world ? Who will tell them of 
that Saviour, who left the shining courts of glory, 
joyfully laying aside the honor which he had with 
the Father, clothing himself in humanity, and dying 
the ignominious death of the cross, that the degrad* 
ed females of Hindostan might live ? Who will take 
up the trumpet that has well nigh ceased its echo op 
those distant shores, sajring, *< Behold I bring you 
glad tidings of great joy." Let me say to the 
mothers of enlightened America, if you would have 
that religion that would sustain yeu through life, 
guide you through the dark valley of the shadow of 
deaths and stand by you in that day, when you will 
be called to stand before Him, who will judge all 
nations in righteousness ; misguided affection must 
not debar you from dedicating and educating your 
daughters for the work of evangelization. Behold 
the fields are already white with the harvest. He 
that loveth father or mother, brother or sister, more 
than me, is not worthy of me. It is not for gold 
that perisheth, that you are called to make this sac- 
rifice, but that you may be the instrument in causing 
many to become heirs of God, and joint heirs 
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with Jesus Christ ; that you with other! may share 
that inheritance, that is incorruptible, undefiled and 
fadeth not away. It has often been said by those 
who have been called to give up their children to 
labor in heathen lands, '^It is burying^ them alive^" 
It is better, far better, to bury them alive in Christ, 
than to selfishly retain them, while thousands are 
dying daily, dead in their trespasses and sins. 

Among the higher ranks in Mahomedan and par- 
tially civilized Pagan countries, they are secluded 
from the society of man. In Hindostan and China, 
the wife of a man of rank and wealth is continually 
secluded, and closely guarded. She is never permit* 
ted to eat with her husband. She never mixes with 
company, even at her own house ; and is never seen 
abroad with her husband, unless on a journey. A 
Hindoo female seeing a European lady walking arm 
in arm with her husband, exclaimed in the utmost 
astonishment, '* Oh ! ma ! what is this ? Do you see ? 
They take their wives by the hands, and lead them 
through the streets without the least shame !^ 

In the houses of the higher class, the harem, or 
women's apartments, is literally a prison. It is usu- 
ally so situated, and constructed, that the inmates 
can neither be seen from without, nor enjoy any 
prospect, but that of an adjoining garden, which is 
surrounded with lofty walls. It is never entered by 
any male except the hosband. The wife is seldom 
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permitted to go abroad ; and never, without being 
concealed in a close carriage, or having her face bo 
enveloped, that she could not be recognized even bj 
the most intimate friend. If she does, it is at her 
peril. 

Says Col. Phipps, an English gentleman, in an 
address before the Church Missionary Society, *'In 
Alexandria, (Egypt,^ I have seen a Turk, at mid- 
day, in the open street, cut off a woman's head for 
no other reason, than because he saw her without a 
veil, and her person was not concealed in her cloak." 
The strictness with which the inmates of tiie ha- 
rem are guarded, may be learned from the following 
particulars respecting the women belonging to the 
seraglio of the Grand Seignior of Turkey. " When- 
ever they go abroad, which is very seldom, a troop 
of black eunuchs conveys them to the boats, which 
are enclosed with lattices and linen curtains ; or, if 
their excursion is on land, they are put into close 
chariots, and signals are made at certain distances, 
that no one approach the road, through which they 
pass, under pain of death. When the Sultan per- 
mits them to walk in the gardens of the seraglio^ 
they are cleared of every thing human, and a guard 
of black eunuchs, with drawn sabres, march on pa- 
trole. If an individual is found in the gardens, even 
through ignorance, or inadvertency, he is instantly 
sabred, and his head is laid at the feet of the Grand 
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Seignior, who bestows a large reward upon the 
guard for his fidelity." 

The same spirit of jealousy and dark suspicion, 
which dictates the conduct of the Grand Seignior, 
haunts the minds of husbands in Mahomedan coun- 
tries generally. In smne, it is common in the lower 
as well as higher ranks, and the woman's apartment 
in the house of every poor man, is a harem upon a 
small scale. This close confinement and seclusion, 
places the wife entirely in the husband's power. 
Whatever abuse she may suffer, there is no one to 
redress her wrongs. Says a traveller, who resided 
for a time at Constantinople, ^ The body of a young 
woman of surprising beauty, was found one morning 
near my house. She had received two wounds, one 
in her side, the other in her breast, and was not quite 
cold. Many came to admire her beauty ; but no 
one could tell who she was, no woman's face being 
known out of her own family. She was buried pri- 
vately, and little inquiry was made for the wretch 
who had imbrued his hands in her blood. The Pacha 
of Acre, in Palestine, not many years since, put to 
death seven of his wives at a single time, and with 
his own hands. 

A careless reader of the above, may be led to 
conclude that these degraded beings are capable of 
exerting no influence. But it is not so ; those that 
are brought in contact with them, are contaminated 
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in a ^eater or less degree by the pestilential breath 
of their pernicious examples, for it savors of that 
which they receive from their cruel tyrants. It is 
not necetsary fbr us to speak of the manner in which 
their children ar^ taught ; for in Turkey and Arabia 
it resembles that in Burmah and Hindostan. They 
are nnqnalifled in every respect to train the inunor* 
tal mind ; to prepare it for this world, or the world 
to come. They have no idea of moral responsibility, 
for it has never been taught them. How can they 
hear without a preacher, and bow can they preach 
unless they are sent ? 

Pause now for a moment, reader, and reflect upon 
the condition of three hundred millions of your fel* 
low beings, designed by their Creator to belong to 
the fairest and lovliest portion of the human race ! 
Behold them despised, oppressed, and sunk down in 
pollution and guilt. Compare their situation with 
the happy lot of the Christian female ; and while 
you rejoice in the superior character and privileges 
of the latter, remember that " it is the prevalence of 
the gospel alone, that teaches man to attribute to 
woman an origin as high, a value as precious, a des- 
tination as lofty, and a duration as endless as his 
own.** The respect, the intelligence, the purity and 
every blessing of the Christian female, it is in 
the power of the gospel to bestow upon her sister in 
heatiien lands. We know this from its effects in 
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ages past The females of Greece and Rome, 
eighteen hundred years ago, were, in memy respects, 
degraded and treated as are those of Turkey and 
Hindostan at the present time. Impurity and infan- 
ticide were common among the former as well as the 
latter. Heathenism in every age and every country 
is essentially the same. But wherever the elevating 
and purifying influence of Christianity has been dif- 
flised, it has rescued woman from her degradation 
and wickedness, and made her blessed and a bless- 
ing. Mark upon the map of the world those coun- 
tries where the Bible is known, and you mark at the 
same time the only nations in which the rights of 
woman are regarded. How earnestly should we la- 
bor and pray, that the Sun of righteousness might 
rise on all nations with healing in his wings ; and 
with living faith look forward to the time when the 
Fiiither shall give to the Son the heathen for his in- 
heritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
his possession. If the gospel alone is to bring about 
this desirable change among our own sex, how nec- 
essary it is that we should put on the whole armor of 
God, and fight manfully the battles of the Lord. 

<* Shall we, whose sonl* are lighted, 

With wifdom flrom od high ; 
Fhall we to man benightea 

The lamp of life denj i 
Salvation ! O ! salvation ! 

The ji>yftil sound proelsiiii; 
Till earth's remotest nation 

Ubs learnt Measiab's name.*' 
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CHAPTER II. 

The females of Africa, Burmah, and Hindostan, 
are not alone in their ignorance. The Islands of the 
Pacific, with their numerous inhabitants, call aloud 
for our exertions. 

Captain Cook speaks of Tahiti, and the native 
beauty of their females, but deplores their great want 
of chastity. Before the gospel was permitted to shed 
its benign rays upon their minds, or disperse in any 
degree their darkness, there was an almost universal 
practice of putting to death their female infanta. 
Rev. Dr. Seward has on record an account of two 
native mothers, calling on him, being inquirers after 
truth, confessed with tears that they had murdered 
seven of their own children. He also mentions that 
an aged man, after his conversion to Christianity, 
told him, that with lus own hands, he had murdered 
eighteen of his own children. This confession was 
made at the Sabbath School anniversary, where were 
present three hundred children neatly clad in their 
native dress ; each one bearing a boquet culled from 
the fairest flowers that so richly adorn their native 
island. The old man gazed upon the group with 
streaming eyes, then bursting into loud sobs, hid his 
withered face in his trembling hands. 

This island affords an instance of what is now 
doing among some, who were lately sunk in the 
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deepest degradation and wickedness. The com- 
mencement of the year 1815, is distinguished in the 
annals of that island, hy changes in society affect- 
ing the intellectual, religious and domestic character 
of its inhabitants generally, but especially of the 
females. The withering influence of idolatry be- 
gan to decline and give way to the humanizing, ele- 
vating power of Christianity. The food was no lon- 
ger regarded as sacred, nor the fires, as hallowed. 
In sickness and distress, the mother, the wife, the 
sister and daughter, were no longer neglected. The 
cheerful hearths, the family board, and domestic altar, 
began to diffuse their life-giving joys. Instead of 
cruelty and contempt, the utmost tenderness is now 
manifested by the husband and father towards his 
wife and children. When the family carry their 
produce to trade with vessels, the first choice among 
articles purchased is given to the children, the next 
is allowed to the wife, and the husband takes for his 
portion whatever may remain. The females now en- 
joy the pleasure resulting from culture of mind, abil- 
ity to read the sacred Scriptures, and write her native 
language. Having become a proficient in needle 
work, she has laid aside the native dress, consisting 
of a piece of native cloth, about three yards in length, 
and seven-eighths in width. A hole is cut in the 
middle, through which the head is put It is neither 
sewed up at the sides nor fastened with a girdle. In 
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mj visit to Lowell, in 184S» I had the pleasure of 
examining this, together with several other curiosi- 
ties from that island. It looks and feels like unglaz- 
ed paper. There are different qualities, and gener- 
ally gorgeously painted. It is made of the wood of 
the bread tree, and manufactured by the women* It 
will bear wetting, but not washing. 

Barbarous and masculine amusements are ex- 
changed for visits of mercy to the sick and dying. 
They no longer select from among them the young, 
the vigorous, to be ofiered as a sacrifice to their god 
of war. The cruel mangling, dishevelled hair, and 
savage yells, are superseded by the solemn prayer, 
and the funeral procession. The m'dd influence of 
Christianity has effected the entire abolition of in- 
fanticide, and revived the parental affection and ten- 
derness originally implanted in the human bosom. 
The mother, who had been guilty of destroying her 
helpless ofipring, may now be seen coming into the 
place of public worship with her little babe in her 
arms, gazing with evident tenderness upon its smil- 
ing countenance, or reading and explaining the mord 
of God, and kneeling in prayer with those children, 
who, but for the gospel, would have been ushered 
into eternity, ere their playful smiles had won the af- 
fections of the parent's heart This instance proves, 
as do many others, that the gospel is to the heathen 
female ** glad tidings of salvation" for two worlds. 
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It delivers her from present oppreesioiiay and from 
coining wrath. We see there the disease, and we 
know the remedy. We know that Christianity can 
break the iron yoke of their bondage, and dissipate 
the darkness of their ignorance. It can raise them 
up fiom the pollution and wickedness in which they 
are plunged, and bless them with all the dignities 
and enjoyments of tiieir sex in Christian countries. 

In New Zealand, before the gospel was introduc- 
ed, canabalism reigned with all its horrora; and 
modesty, that brightest gem of the female character, 
was unknown. Capt. Cook, in his second voyage, 
alludes to these &ctB in so thrilling a manner, that 
it cannot fiiil to excite a feeling of sympathy in the 
minds of those whose lot has been cast in a land of 
religion and refinement He afterwards fell a victim 
to their savage barbarity, and his remains left to 
bleach upon the soil that he had endeavored to teach 
them to cultivate. 

In Ceylon, when the American missionaries arriv- 
ed there, not one among a population of two hundred 
thousand, could read. The cultivation of the female 
mind is thought to be not only vain, but dangerous 
to the welfare of society ; and the direst calamities 
are denounced against the women, who may aspire 
at the dangerous pre-eminence of being able to read 
and write. It is supposed that the eoaployments 
proper for woman, do not require education. She 
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can sweep the house, cook the food, collect fuel, wait 
on her lord, and feed her children without it, and 
having discharged these duties with fidelity, the 
whole work of life is accomplished. A missionary 
in conversation with some respectable natives, who 
were anxious to have schools established for boys, 
told them that the Christian public were desirous of 
doing every thing in their power to establish schools 
for the instruction of girls. The oldest and most 
intelligent of them replied, ** What have we to do 
with them ? Let them remain as they are." The 
missionary reminded him that females were passing 
into eternity ignorant of the way of salvation, and 
in danger of perishing forever. " They do not know 
how to go to heaven," replied the native, " but they 
know how to go to hell, and let them go." 

I would to God that you, my dear sisters, would 
be awakened to a subject, whose importance eter- 
nity alone will reveal ; and to a renewed consecra- 
tion of your time and talent. And what, 1 ask, is 
our time and exertions, compared with the undying 
worth of an immortal soul, designed by its Creator 
to aid in refining and elevating the character of fall- 
en man ? Looking at it in all its bearings, we are 
led to exclaim, " Who is sufficient for these things !" 
The words, "Lo I am with you," should encourage 
and stimulate you in this noble enterprise ; adding 
priceless gems to Uie brow of her, who shrinks not 
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at the perils that await those who go forth to elevate 
the character of their sex. 

I cannot pass without noticing the devoted Mrs. 
Winslow. In her we have a striking exhibition of 
female influence over a nation, whose minds had 
been steeped in Pagan superstition* Mrs. Winslow 
possessed a mind of the lugfaest order ; and was 
keenly awake to every thing that would extend ik» 
cause of Christ or advance her Redeemer^ kingdom* 
She was indeed like a bud, full of imprisoned odors, 
only waiting for the winds of adversity to scatter 
them abroad. You may ask, where was the rich frar 
grance of her mind scattered ? It was among the 
spicy groves of Ceylon ; ^' where every prospect 
pleases, and only man is vile.** It was where ^ 
Tallibut, the queen of the finest stands, with its un* 
rivalled beauty. It was beneath the ^lade of the 
banyan tree, that she told Ceylon's daughters of Hioiy 
who hath said, " I am the root and the ofi^>ring of 
David, and the bright and morning star." '' And the 
Spirit and the bride say, come, and let him that 
heareth say, come, and let him that is athirst come. 
And whosoever will, let him take of the water of 
life freely." 

In China, among her three hundred and sixty-two 
millions, four hundred and ferty-seven thousand in- 
habitants, although their literature is far befere tltat 
of any other Pagan nation, it is not brought to bear, 
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: in the least, upon the female mind. On account of 
the vast numher of rivers and canals that are in this 
country, more business is done upon the water than 
in any part of the world ; women are obliged to per- 
form the duties of boatmen, in addition to what are 
considered their proper employments in other coun- 
tries. It is said, that they may be often seen, on 
land, performing the various duties of agricultural 
labor, frequently with an infant on their backs, while 
their husbands are gaming, or otherwise idling away 
their time. Barrow asserts that he has seen the wife 
dragging the light plough, or harrow, while the hus- 
band was performing the easier task of sowing the 
seed. I co]^ the following interesting account from 
the papers of Rev. Mr. Dean. He does not enter 
into the particulars, in this account, of the manners 
and customs of the Chinese. It will be read with 
interest, especially by those who met this eminent 
missionary in his visit to the United States in 1845 
and 1846. 

He speaks thus of the Chinese in Siam : " This 
mission is in a flourishing state, and seriously de- 
mands the labors of some young men of our coun- 
try, who desire to labor for the salvation of the Chi- 
nese. Of this class of people, there are, at a sober 
estimation, three hundred thousand, who are gen- 
erally of the lower or middle class of the Chinese ; 
enterprising, intelligent, and accessible, exhibiting 
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a]l the characteristicB of their countrymen, on their 
native hills, while the absence of their inquisitive 
and oppressive rulers render them more open, and 
free to act, according to their conviction of duty and 
interest, than their brethren at home. They are em* 
ployed as merchants, planters, shop-keepers, and me- 
chanics of various descriptions, and there are few 
amonfi^.them who, in this fruitful country, may not 
live easily ; while others who came to the piace in 
poverty, are now living in affluence. As for exam- 
ple, a Chinese who came to Siam in youth, and for 
want of capital went about the town peddling pork 
by the pound, now has a monopoly of the spirit trade 
of the city and suburbs of Bankok, for which he pays 
annually, into the government treasury, eighteen 
picules, or two thousand three hundred and ninety- 
four pounds of silver; equal to ninety thousand 
dollars. 

They occupy a country rich in all the productions 
of tropical regions, such as rice, sugar-cane, coffee, 
cotton, indigo, with oranges, plantains, mangos, man- 
gostines, rambutans, sweet potatoes, yams, cocoas, 
as well as an abundant supply of fish, fowls, ducks, 
geese, pork, &.c. The soil is one extensive plain of 
rich alluvia, covered with groves of palm and bushy 
jungle, or towering forest trees of teak. These 
forests are inhabited by elephants, tigers, leopards, 
and monkeys ; and the cultivated fields are covered 
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with paddy, sugar-cane and esculant vegeUblea, 
while the whole is irrigated by the rivers, and no- 
merouB canals, intersecting each other in every di- 
rection, affording at the same time a highway to all 
parts of the country. 

Their houses ik the business part of the city are 
generally built of brick, constituting small apart- 
ments, with little ventilation, except what is afiorded 
at the door of entrance. The occupants find a sleep- 
ing place in the garret, a dining-room in the rear, 
and a shop in the front part of the basement, where 
the labors of their calling are performed, or the arti- 
cles of their merchandise are exposed to sale. In 
this way, in passing through the bazaar, or denser 
portion of the city, may be seen carpenters, fishmon- 
gers, coppersmiths, tailors, butchers, and drapers, 
promiscuously arranged, each finding a dwelling in 
a part of his warehouse, or workshop. Houses in 
the suburbs, particularly those of the Siamese, Bur- 
mans, &c., are made of bamboo, and covered with 
leaves. The floom, which, as well as the doors, 
(windows being seldom seen,) are made of bamboo, 
are raised by means of wood posts, to the height of 
eight feet above the ground, which, at times, is flood- 
ed with water. These semi-terial dwellings are en- 
tered by means of ladders, with strides more great 
than graceful. Beside these, the river is lined on 
each side with floating houses, which are built with 
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teak wood fnffiies, and plai^ floors, and walla roofed 
wit^ atap boughfl, and placed upon floats of bambooe, 
which are made fast to posts settled into the bed of 
(l» river. These hoases having a double roofi as if 
two houses were joined together, one in the other ; 
also serve the double purposes of a dwelling house, 
and fiincy shop, or sales room. The clerks in at* 
tendance, are not young men, standing behind the 
counter, bat aged women, sitting a->Ia-Turk, upon 
£be floor. 

The climate is salubrious far the natives ; and is 
as well adapted to foreigners, as most places in the 
same latitude. Bankdc being between Idf and 14' 
Norti), and about 100^ East longitude. The seasons 
are commonly divided into the rainy, cold, and hot 
The &8t begins generally in July, or the first of 
August, and continues for three or four months, with 
daily alternative of showers and sun-shine, though 
sometimes, it rains fbr days in succession. The sec- 
ond begins in December, and lasts from three to six 
weeks, during which time the weather is agreeably 
cool. In the morning and evening, a cloth coat is 
very comfortable, but in the middle of the day, the 
mm is hot The third MIgwb this, and from March 
to June the weather is intensely hot, and Sometimes 
for iJiree months together, there is net a shower of 
rain to mitigate the oppressive heat It is a reli^ 
to Uie eye to see vegetation still kept in its richness 
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and verdare, by the rise of the tide through the na- 
merous canals, intersecting each other at dioit interw 
vats, and the reservoir of water which is found at 
any place, by descending two or three feet ftom the 
BurHice of the ground. Hence, in opening a gra^ 
ibr the interment of the dead, previous to lowering 
the coffin, the excavation must be emptied of the 
water, with which it is nearly filled. This incon* 
venience is avoided by the Chinese residing here, 
who follow the Siamese custom of burning the dead. 
This is done in the vicinity of the temples, and the 
places of most common resort, for this purpose, by 
the constant smoke of human bodies, are not unapt- 
ly compared to the valley of Hinnon, where the 
worm never dies, and the fire is not quenched. 

At the death of a person of distinction, the body 
is preserved by embalming, and sometimes kept for 
months before the funeral services. The body being 
filled with spices, and bound in linen, and laid in the 
cofiin, which at the time of the funeral, is covered 
with a canopy composed of the tender stalks of the 
plantain tree, they are wrought into a form of archi- 
tecture, not altogether untasteful, and then hung witli 
damask curtains, and, attended by priests and kin- 
dred, are borne to the place of burning, where prayers 
are chanted by the priests, and ofibrings are made by 
the people, and all, apparently, make it a day of fes- 
tivity. 
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At a fimeml of 0116 of tbe^oyal faaily, the pkee 
of bunuBg u in tbe vicinity of the palace, where a 
large building ia erected ef alight materialii but in 
ataitely Ibrma, where pnesti collect to recite pimyerai 
aad receive preaenta^ and princea «nd people aaaeoir 
bid to pay their reapecta to the dead; or rather to 
pay their complimenta to the aurroonding frienda^ 
aad enjoy a aeason of mirth. Theae continue for 
aeveral anccesaive dayia and nights, while thouaanda 
of pemns axe aaaembled, to be amuaed by the theat- 
rical playa, brilliant fire worka, or by the king in 
person, acattering aoiong the people, limea which 
contain pieces of gold and silver coin.** 

Mr. Dean thua apeaks of the introduction of the 
goapel into Siani : " The firat efforts to introduce 
Christianity into Siam, were made by the Rev.Moaes 
Tooilin and GutBta£( who embarked at Singapore, in 
a Chinese junk, on the 14th of August, 1828, and 
aAer a voyage of nineteen days, entered the mouth 
of the Meinam river. They were kindly received, 
and met with much encouragement in the distribu- 
tion of Christian books. These gentlemen repeated 
their visit to Siam, where Mr. Gutstaff baptized 
Kun-Ty, a Chinese, and in company with Mr. Tom- 
lin, translated the New Testament into Siamese, but 
this has never been printed. 

In 1831, Mr. Tomlin, in his last visit to Siam, 
was accompanied by the Rev. Mr. Abeel, who also 
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made a. seccmd visit to the pkee in 1889l They 
were allowed a free interceune with the people, and 
an anreatrained endeavor to teaeh orally and by 
meant of hooks^ visiting all classes of society, of va- 
rious languages, such as Siamese, Chinese and Ma- 
lays, and receiving at tiieir own residence, persons of 
rank, the priesthood, as well as common people^ it 
is not easy to measure the amount of good efl^cted 
hy these servants of God, but it is believed that to 
£sclo8ures of a future day will show that these i»- 
oipient labors were not in vain ; and it is a ddightffal 
thought, that all who have been allowed the pleasure 
of taking a part in the work of scattering the good 
seed of the kingdom in Siam, may at length join in 
eoncert in shouting the ' Harvest Home !* 

In the montii of March, 1838, the Rev. J. Tay- 
lor Jones, with his family, took up his residence as a 
missionary in Bankok. He had for sometime been 
laboring with the American Baptist Mission in Bur- 
mah, where he had acquired such a knowledge as to 
be useful, and learning that tiiere were a number of 
Burmese in Siam, who, with the natives of the coun- 
try, were without the instructions of Christian teach- 
ers, he resolved, in accordance with the instructions 
of the Society and the advice of his associates, to 
make that the field of his labors. On his way thither, 
he had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Abeel at Singa- 
pore, who had recently left Siam, and was on his 
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way to £ttnq»e and America* From him Mr. Jmieii 
learned much of interest, conceming the people 
and country to which he wbb boand. But at the 
time of hia reaching Siam, Mr. Jones fcrnnd no 
Protestant missionary in llie coontry, and ibr more 
tiiao a year was compelled to prosecute his laboi* 
alone. Duringr this titne, without medical attends 
ance, and with no Enropean residents in the place, 
hnt one English merchant and the Portugese Con- 
sol, his family were ill. He buried his only chil- 
dren, a son and a daughter; Mrs. Jones sofflBred 
severely from the small pox. Amidst diese domes- 
tic sorrows, and in his Christian lonelinees, he was 
allowed to prosecute his work by studying the Siam- 
ese language, conversing inik the Bormese, aad 
enteuaging the few Chiaeoe, who had become con- 
verts in the worsinp of God, to continue their eibrts 
by meeting together for prayer and reading the 
Scriptures. 

In July, 1834, the Rev. Ofaarles Robinson and 
Stephen Jdinson, ctf the A. B. C. F. M. with their 
fiunilies, arrived in Siam ; and at the close of this 
year, Mr. Jones, having ^^ted the translation of 
the gospel, repaired to Singapore to print This, 
with a small tract prepared by him, was eagerly 
sought by the Siamese, and in 1896, he risiled 
Malacca and Penang, for the purpose of procuriiqr 
a font iji Siamese type ; and at the same time, Mrs. 
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Jmms accompanied him for thtf ioiprovement of Imt 
hoalth. 

Havingf meaaurably accom|dialied his objects in 
both theie reipecta, he returned, after an absence of 
a few roontbi, and they were joined in their labom for 
Ike Siamese, by the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Daveopoit, 
who arrived daring the same year. Having now two 
printing presses, with all the necessary apparatus, and 
an experienced printei^ in the person of Mr. Davms- 
port, tracts and portions of the Scriptnre in Siamese 
were printed in large nombers^ and extensively cii^ 
eulated asMng the people^ who crowded in mnitF 
tndes about the mission house, to secure their books^ 
and return with them to their homes in difierent 
paits of the city and surrounding country. Me* 
Jones also eariy commenced a course of book distri^ 
button away fimn home, making generaily the 
beathen temples the place of his resort, where he 
conversed in company with the priests and the peo* 
I^e, after which they were supplied with books. In 
some of these benevolent exeursioBS, the malice of 
the people was excited^ but generally books were 
sought with eagerness, and imtruction listened to 
with respect ; though, in many cases, the listeners 
appeared more anxious to know of what material 
the foreigner's clothes were made, than to learn of 
what his religion consisted. This characteristic of the 
Siamese, extends to more than childish curiosity, and 
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iesdB them to exuniBe with the grealaeC mumteaeM, 
the farious articles of dress worn by foreigneis, and 
offten^ while iisleiuBg with attention to the most ap- 
psieat and important troths, they will break ont with 
■OBM trivial inquiry, which plamly shows that their 
tiMMg^its have been foreign to the subject of die- 
eoune. As for inMance : 

* Ho not yoar garments, which cover the whole 
body, nudre yon very warm?' 'What makes yonr 
ihce so while P 'Does your king give you money 
to make books and boy rice?' 'How old are yon ?' 
*I8 that peiiion with you mtle or fbmale?' 'How 
many times ift a day do yon eat rice ?* and saoh 



This spbttof curioeity has rendered the 
ttfgvntin their application fbr books, and pleased 
wlien they poBsesB an o^ect so novel as afilreign 
book printed in their own language, and still more 
so when that boc4i has been purchased without money 
and without price, l^is curiosity, which has in- 
duced many to walk miles under the heat of a tropi- 
cal sun to obtain a tract, not to be regarded as an 
in^ation or an earnest desire to learn the truth of 
the Christian religion ; since these applicants fear 
the heat little less than salamanders, and being in 
idleness have no other claim on their time than to 
gfmtify their euriosity ; or when we hear of tiieir 
thiowing themsdvee into the water aad swmimkig 
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off to get a tract, or obtain a book, it riioaid be botBe 
in mind that thay are a kind of ampMbioafl apeciea, 
and being unencumbered with clothing, they iM 
little less convenience in the water than th^ would 
on land. In some instances the books have been 
souglU for the sake of the paper, which has been 
used for ornament, by pasting upon the walla of the 
rooms, and for making kites, or for wiappiBg pap^* 
Afler making these necessary deductions, there is 
satisfactory evidence that a great portion of these 
books have been read, and their contents repeated 
by the applicants on their request fox a second sup- 
ply. The immediate results of printing and preach- 
ing the gospel in Siamese are not so encouraging as 
in some other comitries,.but there are seme few in- 
dividuals who discover signs of having beensaviofiy 
ioflttenced by the troth, while there are some iadiea- 
tions that the gospel is working slowly and silently 
upon the nation; wlule the unrestrained action of 
every engine connected with the missionary's entei^ 
prise in the heart <^ a heathen country, and und^ the 
eye of a pagan monarch, is matter of encouragemeat 
and thanksgiving to God. In the dissemination of 
Christianity among the Siamese, several persons from 
various societies have been employed. The agents 
of the American Baptist Board have been Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones, who commenced their labors in 1883; 
Mr. and Mrs. Davenport, in 1896; Mr. and Mml 
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Sbsfter ia 1839 ; and Mr. and Mni. Ouuidler in 18181 
Of the A, B< C. F. M.^ Mr. and Mn. Robioaott, in 
1884 ; Dr. uid Mis. Bradley, Mr. and Mils. Rob- 
bins in J 635; Mr. and Mrs. Caswell, Mr. alld Mrs. 
Heoienway, Mr. and Mrs. French, and Miss Pierce 
in 1839; and of the General Assembly's Boards Mr. 
and Mrs. Baei in 1840. The latter Ic^ for Ameriea 
in 1843, in consequence of Mrs. B^m ill health. Mfw 
French died at Bankok of cooKnttption^ in 18^* 
and Mrs. F. returned to her naliire country In 1843. 
Bfr. and Mrs. Robbins, in coasequenee of ill heallih* 
ret»nied to America in 1839. Mr. Shafter died of 
dyaentery at Bankok in 1841 ; Mrs. S. was married 
to Capt Brown in 1843. The fotiner Mrs. Jones 
died of Cholera, in March, 1838, and her successor, 
tliB present partner of her surviving husband, joined 
the missien in 1841. The mission bsM perhaps in no 
ease sustained a severer loss than in the death ef 
Mrsi Jones. She brought into the service of the 
mission, a vigorous and well cultivated mind, and 
Bnder the guidance of an nnostentatioos |Hety, and an 
unrestrained consecration of all her powers and pos* 
sessions to the cause of Christ Though encom- 
passed with infirmity of body, she patiently perse- 
vered in her work, and left behind a name embalmed 
in the recollections of her friends, and many valued 
monoDaents to her knowledge of the ^amese lan- 
guage^ and surprising proof of the industry and sue- 
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ce0s with which she prosecuted her labors for the 
good of the heathen. A brief sketch of her life ts 
already before the public, to which the reader Is re* 
ferred for a more correct picture of her life than we 
are capable of drawing; thoug^h from personal ae- 
quaiutance, it has been our happiness to witness in 
her a union of those rare excellencies which are 
seldom found in one individnaL Little less can be 
said of the lamented Shafter, who possessed a happy 
fbcility for the acquisition of languag;e, an agreeable 
address and pleasing mode of communicating in- 
struction, while bis heart glowed with an ardent zeal 
for Christ, and a tender love for souls. He prayed 
and wept, and faithfully labored for the good of the 
heathen, among whom he was so soon called to sleep 
in death. He was eminently a practical man. In 
his preaching, his object, as apparent to all who heard 
him, was to present Christ before the mined sinner 
as his only hope, and in such an attitude as should 
be best calculated to awaken attention and secure hit 
salvation. In his efibrts for the heathen, so soon as he 
had acquired a sufficient knowledge of the langoage 
as to enable him to begin his instructions, he called 
his domestics around him, and daily pointed them to 
flie Saviour and persuaded them to forsake their sins. 
He soon commenced a course of itineracy through 
the country, with the double object of improving 
himself in the language, and of giving Christian 
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books and instruction to the nakhret. For this purpose 
he procured a boat and fitted it up in a manner to 
accommodate himself and family, and in this floatiogf 
habitation^ which was called the ''Ark of Peace," he 
and his wife found a home for many days and nights* 
while traversing the rivers and canals of Siam, and 
distributing among the villages living on their banks, 
the word of life. Few men have ever gone forth to 
the heathen with stronger desires or brighter pros* 
pects for usefulness; but his race was short and soon 
ended, for he had resided scarcely two years in Si- 
am when he was called home to his eternal rest. 

The mnaining number, whose nasoes are men- 
tioned above, are still prosecuting their labors among 
Uie Siamese, with the aid of four printing jnesses in 
two distinct printing establishments, two type foun- 
dries, two book binderies, two chapels, besides sev- 
eral preaching jdacea, two mission schools for 
Siamese youth, the New Testament entire, translated 
and printed, with portions of the Old Testament, and 
a good vaxie^ of tracts in circulation among the 
pec^e. Thus established, and so far advanced un- 
der the toleration of a heathen despot, and in the 
heart of a kingdom of five or six millions of inhabi- 
tants, the mission may be considered in a flourishing 
condition, and in some respects one of the most in- 
teresting in the world. It has a strong claim upon 
the sympathies, and prayers, and immediate eflforts of 
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tibe oauits. If now oar mivion is allowed to Isoguiih 
or suffiur for want of support, or reinfiwcement, it 
will entail merited cennire upon the choiehes of our 
land. We do not say that it has a claim more or* 
f ent and legal than other missions ; but we speak 
advisedly and impartially when we say, that it is a 
most intensely interesting mission, and sends a si- 
lent but tooching appeal to the servants of Christ and 
the sons of the church." 

CHAPTER III. 

In Mr* Webster's account of China he informs us 
that there are three chief systems of religion ; those 
of Confiicius, Laotse, and Boodha* The former is 
for the more learned, being in fact, rather a moral 
code, and a most admirable one too, than a religious 
creed. The second diSera from this but little ; and 
there is no difficulty in holding the views of both ; 
the Boodhist religion is for the least educated ctessea 
There is no state religion in the Empire. The £ni» 
peror is a Boodhist, or follower of Fa ; but he is also 
a follower of Confucius. China is tolerant of aB 
religions ; and it is to be ascribed to the qaamls 
and bad conduct of its professors, that Clnistianity 
was ever forbidden. The early Catholic priests 
were extremely well received; their learning and 
science were highly esteemed ; their teachings were 
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allowied ; memVera even of royal family ware eoB- 
Terted to their doctrines ; aad there was a good pros- 
pect that the empire would he conveited to Chrlsti- 
ainty. But the priests divided into two parties, the 
early Jesuits forbidding, and Ihe others allowing, the 
Chinese to pay worship to their ancestors ; the Pope 
issued his bull and decided the controversy ; the dis- 
turiyance came to the knowledge of the Emperor, who, 
indignant at this presumption, banished all the 
priests, and prohibited the people from embracing 
Christianity on pain of death. This conduct of the 
Jesuits and other Romish missionaries, was the 
cause of closing and barring the doors of China 
against all Christian nations. They were found to 
be interfering with the goTemment and internal pol- 
icy of that country, and, of course, were forever de- 
barred all intercourse. That was a most unfortunate 
ev%nt, as it fixed in the minds of the Chinese, a 
prejudice, not soon to be wiped away. His wrath 
did not subside until the negotiation with the fVencfa 
and Americans, the latter of whom, by the seven- 
teenth article of the treaty, are allowed to establish 
hosfntals, cemeteries and churches, in any of the five 
free ports. 

The manner in which this permission was granted 
was highly gratifying. Kwang, tlie present Lieitt. 
Governor of the Kwang provinces, a sort of Secre- 
tary of Legation to Keying, was present at one of the 
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many conferences) which were had upon the suhject 
of the treaty. The American interpreters, Drs. Par- 
-ker and Bridgman, were also present with the Amer- 
ican functionaries. When they came to this item of 
the treaty, Kwang turned to Dr. Parker, whom he 
well knew, and who enjoys in an extraordinary de- 
gree, the regard and respect of the Chinese, hoth 
officers and people, and said, with a courteous smile, 
^ Certainly, churches and hospitals, if you please." 
This ready compliance, with our desire, said Mr 
Webster, was a direct tribute of respect to Dr. Par- 
ker, which he well merited, and was highly honora- 
ble to the accomplished Chinese himself. 

The Boodhist is the religion of the lowest and un- 
educated classes, who have not time or ability for 
deciding upon abstract notions of the Divinity, but 
must have visible and tangible objects of worship. 
Their temples are much like the Catholic churches in 
Macao. They make prayers for the dead, have nuns 
and monks, and j>etition for everything, from deliver- 
ance of their friends from purgatory, to a handsome 
wife or rich husband. Besides, in every shop is. an 
idol or god of wealth, and every house has a god of 
longevity, to which devout and daily prayers are 
offered. Most of them are utterly ignorant of the 
ezistanee even of a future state. 

Mr, W. gave one instance which had fallen under 
his personal notice, where the fellow, a boatman, 
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listened to Mr. W. witb the most intense and grate- 
ful interest, while he pointed out to him a fUture 
state, where for good conduct, so far as he knew, he 
shoal d be forever freed from the sufferings and trials 
he suffered here. That then he should feel no want 
of food or clothix^ ; no need of daily toil and ex- 
pense, no cold, nor heat, nor thirst, nor fatigue ; no 
Ladrones to rob him, no petty mandarins to oppress 
hlmi no stormy winds and raging waves : 

"^o midniffht sl^ade, no clouded ran. 
But sacred, high, eternal noon." 

I painted for him, said Mr* Webster, rather an Indian, 
than a Christian heaven. 

, "A4mitted. to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog should bear him company." 

To all this the poor man listened eagerly and asked» 
with glistening eyes, whether this was for Chinamen 
as ^well as Americans. This doubt being easily 
removed, Mr. W. hoped that the conversation was 
not without benefit to him. We will say to the 
reader, that the Chinese have but little knowledge 
of any religion, save that tolerated by their rank. 
Their notions of other countries are exceedingly 
vague, except of that, which they term the Celes- 
tial Empire ; this can be seen from their maps. 

The Chinese are truly a wonderful people ; and 
China, in various respects, is the most extraordinary 
empire that ever existed. Whether we regard 
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length of duraCloD, tramber of inb&bitaiiiCB, their uni- 
formity, steady economyi and amazing indnstryi the 
world has never fbmished a parallel to China. Ac- 
cording to the best accounts, which can be obtained 
on the subject, China has been a great and flourish- 
ing empire nearly 3900 years. She has held one 
steady and dignified course, while the nations in the 
West of Asia and Europe have been fluctuating 
like the waves, and expiring like meteors in the 
troubled sky. 

The accounts given of the population of China, 
though seeming credible, are perfectly astonishing. 
There are said to be above three hundred millions of 
people in that empire— of course more than one third 
of the inhabitants of the whole globe. But China 
possesses every advantage necessary to sustain a 
great population, nearly as large as half of Europe; 
her territories lie in the fdeasantest part of the tem- 
perate zone, and abound in many of the most useful 
productions of the earth. China produces whatever 
might be expected from an excellent soil in the 
highest state of cultivation. Such is the unparallel- 
ed industry and diligence of this people, that their 
country, though more than 1200 miles square, is all 
under the most advantageous improvement They 
Bufibr no land to lay waste. Their steep side-hills 
and mountains, even to their summits, are tilled with 
as much care, as we till our gardens. The very mild 
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wifiteiB which prevail in the middle and southern 
parts, render their suhsistence attainable with far less 
labor and expense. They have no need that their 
country should be half covered with forest to supply 
them with fuel. Europeans, who have seen the in- 
terior parts of China, are astonished with the marks 
of their industry, which appear in every thing that 
strikes the eye. The vastness of their cities, their 
highways, their bridges of amazing form and con- 
struction, and especially their canals, exceed those 
of all nations. The country is peculiarly favorable 
for canals ; and it is intersected and cut into almost 
numberless idands, by those beautiful, artificial rivers. 
Many of their vestels are a kind of floating houses, 
which can cany sail, in whith families live, are 
brought up, and transact all their business. 

The &ce oi their country is formed by spacious 
plains and regular hills, with some mountains. The 
suburbs of their great cities are formed by large and 
populous vifiages ; and th^r villages overspread all 
the country, so that you scarcely know what is city 
and what ie country. The country at large resem* 
bles an unbounded continuity of flourishing towns 
and villages. Their style of building is not very 
superb ; yet, in the article of house-painting, which 
appears like varmsh <x japan work, gives them a 
glossy brightness, and will resist the sun and weather. 
The internal structure of their houses is far inferdr 
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to those of our own country. But there are certain 
evils, which, at times result from their immense pop" 
ttlation. In spite of all their industry, they are eon- 
siderahly liable to a scarcity of provisions!. 

The Chinese monarchy, though absolute, seems to 
be the mildest, and perhaps is the wisest in the world. 
It is, in a great measure, patriarchal. The sovereign 
is regarded as the father of his people. He consults 
their interest, endeavors to promote their happiness ; 
and they, in return, seldom resist his will. The gov- 
ernment is extremely jealous of the powers of Eu- 
rope, and with great reasons. The English embassy, 
conducted by lord Macartney, proved utterly useless. 
The emperor of China, after having graciously re- 
ceived, and for a while entertained the English am- 
bassador, gave him a kind of tablet, on which was 
written certain moral and civil maxims of advice, re- 
specting the conduct of kings, and desired him to 
present it to his master, the king of England, as a 
token of his friendship. The maxim is indeed troe, 
that there are none so wise, but might become wiser, 
nor none so good, but they might become better. T^e 
king of England might, very properly, have returned 
the compliment, by giving him some instruction rela- 
tive to the impropriety of keeping one thousand 
beautifiil females, as his wives, whom he causes to 
be banished from all society at his death. 

The magnanimous Mrs. GutstafT, who visited the 
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UnitedJStates in 1843, brought with her three out of 
the eight blind children, that she succeeded in res* 
cuing from the hands of their cruel mothers, who 
were about to pot them to death; the practice of 
destroying unfortunate children, as well as others, is 
universal. It is evident that literature and science 
cannot make a nation what it should be, without the 
jight of the gospel. Without this, crimes of the 
darkest hue are considered acts of Justice and benev- 
oJenee. Hie embarrassment that Christian nations 
have so- long labored under, in sending the gospel 
to China, has been removed by the late war between 
Great Britain and that country. 

Never, since the days of the Nestorians in China, 
A. D, 635, have there been so many Protestant mis- 
sionaries laboring for this people as at present ; and 
never were their labors so efficient, or their prospects 
so encouraging, as they now are. And the fact that 
only few yet give evidence of being true converts, 
so far from producing discouragement, ought rather 
to excite greater diligence, more ardent aspirations 
ibr the influence of the Holy Spirit, and more fer- 
vency in prayer. The Christian's enterprise is not 
one of doubtful issue. The uttermost parts of the 
earth have been given to God's dear Son, with all 
power in heaven and earth, and He will have the 
people of all lands come to the knowledge of his 
truth, that they may be saved. God's providence 



too, like his word, afibrdfl strong |rioands of encour* 
ftfemeDt As soon as the churches tuined their at- 
tention to this country, a way was found for the gos- 
pel. Protestant missionaries, it was supposed, could 
not secure a residence here. The experiment show- 
ed that such supposition was false. Morrison had it 
in his heart to go ; and he went, labored long and 
successfully, and died in the field, opposition not- 
withstanding. Others joined him, and succeeded to 
his labors. And in proportion as the number of mis- 
sionaries has increased, the field has opened. And 
so, we believe, it will be in future. ** Ask, and ye 
shall receive ; seek, and ye shall find," are divine 
promises, and God's government makes their fulfil- 
ment sure. As the good seed is sown and watered^ 
so will be the harvest Thus it has ever been. In the 
church militant — the kingdom of Christ on earth-^ 
every aggressive movement against the powers of 
darkness will increase the trophies and augment the 
glories of our great Redeemer. He will provide for 
his own ; and as the Captain of their salvation, will 
lead them triumphantly through every scene of trial, 
giving them abundant success. Why should it not 
be so ? Whose are the cattle on a thousand hills ? 
Whose is the sea? Whose the earth? Whose are 
the kingdoms of the world and all their vast and 
varied revenues, armies, navies, and treasures ? And 
were these not enough, legions of angds could be 
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put in reqaiskton. All tlungs shall work together 
for good to those who love God ; uid angels are hie 
ministen, atteoding continually <ni Uiose who are 
to be the heirs of salvation. O, how good is tlie 
providence of God ! 

Only a little while ago there was but one Protes- 
tant missionary in China, and he had access to but 
one small spot. To that he was confined, and there 
narrowly watched lest he should disturb the peace of 
the empire, by publishing abroad the peaceful relig- 
ion of Jesus. In the course of a few years, what do 
we witness ? When the number of missionaries had 
considerably increased, and they had prepared them- 
selves for active service, the exclusive power of the 
monarch must be broken, and new fields opened for 
theb labors. The great Head of the church, in his 
inscrutable providence, allowed the powers that be, 
to come into angry collision. An armed expedition, 
comprising large military and naval fi>rces, was col- 
lected oil the coast of this empire ; city after city 
was opened before them ; and the storm of war was 
not hushed, until wide doors wpre opened for the 
promulgation of the gospel. 

Three treaties have been formed, all of which will 
act more or less favorably on the missionaiy enter- 
prise, by securing some degree of religions tolera- 
tion. Previous to these treaties, missionaries were 
liable to suffer death for endeavoring to propagate 

» » 
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Christianit/* Bat by the provision! of the French 
treaty, whatever Frenchmen may be seized in the 
interior, must be delivered to the nearest consuls, 
and are to be tried, in case of offence, by French 
laws. So with others. The policy of the Chinese 
government towards foreigxiers has become, not oidy 
more tolerant, but more conciliating. That lofty 
bearing, once so characteristic of this govemmeni, 
allowing itself to claun universal supremacy, has 
been changed ; and there is now a willingness (forc- 
ed indeed,) to yield equality, and treat others as.it 
would be treated. The tide has fairly set in favor 
of reform, and it will be found irresistible. The for- 
eign relations of China are now so changed that this 
government, in order to preserve peace at home or 
aboad, must consult with other nations, and conform 
in a greater or less degree, to their usages. To re- 
tract and go back to its former isolated state, is now> 
impossible ; and not many years can elapse, ere 
western governments will have their ministers pleni- 
potentiary in Pekin, and, at their own capitals, repre- 
sentatives from the court of China. In a few years, 
the whole length and breadth of the country will be 
traversed by foreigners as freely and as securely as 
the continent of Europe. So we expect Our great- 
est encouragement, however, is derived from the di- 
rect efibrts now making to give the gospel to the 
Chinese. Let these be continued and increased, and 
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ere long^ the inhabitants of this empire will become 
a Christian people, and the church of Christ in China 
number its millions and tens of millions. 

Seventy-five in all, have gone as missionaries to 
the Chinese, besides a goodly number of Christian 
ladies, who, by their works and examples, have ren- 
dered no inconsiderable aid in furtherance of the 
cause of missions." 

I became acquainted with Mrs. Lydia H. Devan, 
wife of Dr. T. T. Devan, while a pupil in the New 
York Institution for the Blind. I drank of the cup 
of their kindness, shared their hospitality, and joy- 
fully bowed together with them, around the family 
altar, and sang together again and again, 

"Lord, in the morning thou shall hear 

Mjr voice ascending high; 
To Thee I '11 now direct my prayer, 

To Thee lift op mine eye." 

I almost now seem to heur sister Devan's silvered 
voice reading the sacred Scriptures, in which she so 
much delighted ; she indeed took them as the man 
of her counsel; she was one, instant in season and 
wit of season ; she was valiant for that Truth that 
was delivered to her through Christ 

The city correspondent of the New York Register, 
gives an interesting account of the circumstances in 
which Mr. and Mrs. Devan devoted themselves to the 
woric; and many, doubtlesfi remember them. A 
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circular from the missionaries in China, was read in 
^ the pastor's conference," which led to the appoint- 
ment of a committee to endeavor to secure a mis- 
sionary to go out from the churches in New York. 
At the next meeting, Dr. and Mrs. Devan volunteer- 
ed. The Dr. was then in an extensive and lucrative 
practice, from which he had already realized a hand- 
some property — he stood high in society, and was 
regarded as a pillar in the church. His wife was a 
lady of deep piety, and almost entire consecration. 
She was beautiful and accomplished, (secondary con- 
siderations indeed ;) but her accomplishments were 
made subservient to her piety and zeal. Universal- 
ly beloved, constantly engaged in the service of the 
church and of mankind, their situation seemed all 
that could be desired by refined and consecrated 
hearts. And it took every one by surprise, when 
they offered to sacrifice so many advantages, and 
undertake a service of so great self-denial and toil. 
Why axe such instances so rare and surprising? 
Such were the circumstances in which Mrs. Devan 
embarked in that great enterprise, in which die has 
so soon added another to the brilliant list of female 
mart3rrs to the cause of eastern missions. ^ Myste- 
rious Providence P will many exclaim, and yet ^ if 
the blood of martyrs is the seed of the church, the 
ashes of missionaries may enrich the soil on which 
Christianity is to take root and flouriBb, then Matikhi 
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Oe«B and Lydia H* Devan,^ may net have died 
among the keathen in vain. 

At a meeting of the Pastor's Conference of New 
York, after the records of the meeting, in which 
blather and sister Devan were selected, had been 
read, the following resolution was adopted : 

Retolvedf That the Pastor's Conference of New ToA, 
Mid ▼icitttty, hcring with profound grief, heard of the death 
of iMir higblj estaemed aister ia Cfariat, Mrs. Lydia H. Ds- 
rui, wife of oar beloTed brother, Rev, T. T. Devaii, mit- 

sionary to China, and remembering with gratitude to God, 
the interesting circumstances under which brother and sis- 
ter Devan were introduced into the missionary field, through 
the instrumentality of this (Conference, would submissiTety 
recognize the hand of the God of missions in this bereare- 
ment, while they tender to our afflieted brother, Re^. T. T. 
Devan, the assurance of their sympathy and prayers, that 
the Lord wouJd support him in his trials, and would cause 
this affliction to work out for him " a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory." 

We copy the following, relative to Mrs» Shuck, 
from the M.acedonian : 

<' In the demise of Mrs. Shuck, her hnabaad and five 
little children have been called to grieve over a lois, 
to them extremely diatressing. We, individually, 
mourn the final absence of a oheeriul, pious, and in- 
telligent friend and efficient fellow-laborer ; while 
the mission has been deprived of its brightest orna^ 
ment, and most active member. Our numbem, akea- 
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dy few and feeble, are being still further rednoed by 
oar Father's mysterioaa hand. While our hearts 
bleed over the tomb of one so well qualified by her 
knowledge of this difficult language, so devoted and 
so useful, we would bow with profound submission 
to Him who, in all dispensations, is as wise and as 
good as he is mysterious. 

She had enjoyed excellent health for several months 
previous to the 27th of November, when, having 
given birth to a healthy son, she sank from exhaus- 
tion, one hour and a half afterwards. For months 
previous, her mind had been in a specially interest- 
ing religious state, and such was the case to the 
last ; and she died peacefully, without scarcely an 
apparent pain, literally falling asleep in Jesus, in the 
27th year of her age, and the tenth of her scccess- 
ful missionary career. Her missionary cares and 
labors are now cheerfully borne by her endeared 
friend, Mrs. Devan. One of Mrs. Shuck's many be- 
nevolent efforts, was the erection of the girPs school- 
house, sufficient for the dormitories of twelve girls, 
which was wider her entire direction ; and when 
she was in the very midst of her labors^ called to her 
bright reward above, she had secured, by her own 
exertions, funds sofficient to defray half the ex- 
penses of the building. It stands, with its terraced 
loof and pretty ballustrades, as one of the many 
monamenti of her unquenchable mwrionary zeal." 
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I seleet the fiillowiiig aeo^uat of Mm. Defto ttmn 
tba Doctor^s papers, who hte already beeli introdue- 
ed to the reader. ^ Mra Dean waa bom at Morria- 
vaK £(trte of New York, Mamh 9, 1813. In obild- 
beod she dieoovered a eapaeity and pleaeare in 
naquiving knowledge, which plaeed her in advance 
of moat of her aaaoiciates in atudy. Her mind waa 
of that onier which looks not to eibrts of genius fot 
the a4squi8ilioD of knowledge, hat which diaeovera a 
partiality for the more solid Ivanohea of an educap 
tion, and by patient application, seldom ftila cf aoc*- 
cess. After passing through the oanal coarse of 
studies, pursued at the academical schools for young 
ladies at Uaratlton, she was expected to embark for 
the East, in 1838; hut the arrival of Mn and Mr8.> 
Wasle, with the Bunnan teachers, at that time, led 
to the establishment of the 'Borman School,' in 
which, in company with others, she spent the follow- 
ing year in the study of the Borman language. This 
gave her a familiarity with the elements of that lan- 
guage, and enabled her to read with facility the New 
Testament in Burmese. Her piety, which discover- 
ed itself in early life, was of a pure and progressive 
character. Daring a season of revival, in her native 
town, while bat a cinid, she was brought to an en- 
lighlead view of herself as a simier, and a penitent, 
and b^ieving trust in Chriat as her Savieor, and 
waf , in cempaiiy with her father, Dea* Samuel Bo- 
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nMiii, and four sisters, baptised, and intradneed to 
tlw fellowsliip of the Baptist cbareh in 1826ii Hen^ 
notwitlistanding her joothfolness, she soon beeame 
a leading member of the Bible Ckss, and discover- 
ed a denre for nsefolness, which proinpled to efiorts 
for the relief of the destitute, the instmction of the 
ignorant, the spiritaal good, and highest happiness of 
all around her. She loved her friends, and enjoyed 
the society of her father's family ; still she delibe- 
rately resolved to leave all for the higher privilege 
of laboring among the heathen. A resolution which, 
on her dying bed, she remarked, she had never seen 
cause to regret Prompted by the strong feeling <^ 
Christian love, she moved forward unostentatiously, 
but with a decided step^ and a cheerful heart, in the 
course of preparation; and finally, upon that m«no- 
rable morning, when she took a final leave of her 
father's house, while all others were melted into tears, 
her countenance was lighted op with heavenly joy, 
and she calmly gave to one after another her parting 
hand, and kiss of kindred friendship. That spirit of 
cheerful composure was seldom interrupted ; and her 
husband, during the short period of their union, en- 
joyed an opportunity of witnessing * uniformity of a 
meek and quiet spirit,' which is so profitable to men, 
and which, < in the sight of God, is of great price.' 
Though sharing liberally in those gifts of nature, 
which facilitate attraction, and the power to pl< 
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she app Mu r o d little coofltioQs of her native endow* 
menta, and pemonal paaseasions, and initead of coutt- 
ing applauae, studied to employ all in the aceom- 
plisbraent of good. Her good sense, benevolent 
heart, and cheerful temperament, rendered her an 
ornament to the social circle ; and, in no ordinary 
degree, fitted her for the relations of domestic life, 
and the duties of her chosen station among the hea- 
then. To thie work, she had Jong directed her 
thoughts and food desires ; and after mature delibe- 
ration, not with the romantic enthusiasm of the 
thoughtless aspirant for adventure and distinction, 
but the sober thougfatfulness of real life, and the en- 
lightened and expansive feelings of Christian benev- 
olence,nhe gave herself to the mission cause. From 
this day forward, with a cheerful and unmoving adhe- 
rence to her purpose, she patiently met, and overcame 
the obstacles which lay in the pathway of her pre- 
paratory course, joyfoUy bade a final farewell to the 
numerous friends, the temporal blessings, and cher- 
ished privileges of her native land, and with the 
heroism of a Christian, stepped forward on the rest* 
less ocean, whose billows were to conduct her to the 
perils and privations of a foreign land of barbarity ; 
and, as it proved, lead to an eariy grave among its 
eastern islands. Long had she lodced forward to the 
time, when she might be allowed to labor for the sal- 
vatien of her sable sisters of the East Often had 
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she miiigled her tears, with her sopplicatiose to tb6 
Savioar of the world, that his kingdom might come; 
and at length her eyes were gladdened with the sight 
of the field in which she hoped to labor, and the peo* 
pie with whom she would gladly live ; but who gath- 
ered around her, not to listen to the words of the 
missionaiy, and the story of the Messiah, bat to see 
with what peace and heavenly hope a Christtan conld 
die ; a timid female, away from her father's house, 
and the home of her friends, and surrounded with 
safages — is not afraid-*-yea, is more than triompjiant 
in death. She had proved the sincerity of her love 
to Christ, by a voluntary surrender of all that oppoe* 
ed her service fbr Him ; she had t^own her interest 
for the heathen, by giving iq> her life for tbeb salva^ 
tion* She had given practioal testimony of her ca* 
pacity to enjoy, aad power to contribute to domestic 
happiness. 

When she closed her eyes to her smiling infant, 
and weeping husband, after looking a silent farewell 
to a lonely band of Christian friends, and heathen 
attendants, she laid down her body beneath the soil 
which, for centuries, had been pressed by Pagan 
footsteps, and from these wilds of idolatry, took her 
flight to the rest of the weary, and the home of the 
righteous. Her last hours were peace — ^her work of 
preparation was done — the sting of deatii was taken 
away. The lamp of life was not extinguished by 
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the teinpesttf of thb troubled soul, but Mike the 
morning star, which melts away into the light of 
heaven.' For many days the tide of life had moved 
with a gentle cunrent, and the pnlse grew fainter and 
fiunter, until the last day of her life, when, as a last 
resort, a vein was opened in her husband's arm, and 
its contents introduced to her own, with the hope of 
keeping the tide of life in motion. But all was in 
vain. The vital power was wasted ; the living foun- 
tain exhausted ; the golden bowl was broken, and 
the silver cord loosed. She passed away from earth 
to heaven. She had, in obedience to Him who pos- 
sessed all power in heaven^ and on earth, gone forth 
to teach the nations in darkness, the way of life. 

She had gone forth agreeably to the language of 
a friend in her native country, who said to her at 
parting: < If from a far distant land, I chance to 
come into recollection, when you think of your 
friends, I wish to be remembered as one of those 
whose minds are often overwhelmed, while contera- 
plating the cause to which you have devoted the 
freshness of your youth. I think of the delirium of 
the world, of the long^ and deep slumber of the 
church, of the unutterable interests at stake ; and 
then the bright beams of a Saviour's love, of the 
golden region on which faith fixes her eagle eye, 
and of the meeting of the faithful and unfaithful, 
where the vision of all will be unclouded ; where the 
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human actions will be weighed in the true balance, 
and my spirit burns within me, and my tongue blesses 
the names of those who, on the hallowed ground of 
the missionary field, weep and pray and toil, and 
then lie down in glory. Go, join the immortal band ; 
go, seek in India a new gem for your Redeemer's 
crown ; go, pour out the incense of your life, on the 
altar where he bids you, and Paradise shall be 
your abode, and cherubs your companions, and Christ 
your bright and morning star, and God your light 
and glory." 

The grave of Mrs. Matilda Dean may be seen on 
the eastern side of Government Hill, overlooking the 
town of Singapore. This sacred resting place is 
surrounded by a bamboo hedge, with here and there 
a forest tree in the vicinity, and groves of spied 
trees at the foot of the hill. Here the widowed hus- 
band, while kneeling by the side of the tablet, which 
marks the hallowed bed of his youthfbl companion, 
the object of his early affections, the mother of his 
helpless child, and the tomb of his domestic joys, 
has found the loneliness of life give way to the bright 
enjoyments of duty, while the sorrows and gloom of 
the grave were changed for the glorious assurances 
of a better life, with friends who never die. Here he 
has felt a joy more than cancelling the bitterness of 
his grief ; here he found a peace, as surprising to 
himself^ as to those around him ; a real good, and 
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demoDBtratiDg the power of Cbriatii^ityi which are 
worth more than they cost him ; and instead of turn* 
ing away from this home of his domestic joys and 
divine communing with the darkness and desola- 
tion with which he came, light from ahove is pour- 
ed upon his pathway, and he goes forth to his work 
among the heathen with a quickened step, and 
peaceful heart 

The year 1845 was an eventful year to the mis- 
sion in China. " In our last annual letter, (says the 
Rev. Mr. Shuck,) we mentioned that we were en- 
couraged to helieve that the Spirit of the Lord was 
at work with a number of hearts among this great 
heathen people, who have been for some time under 
the regular preaching of the gospel in their own lan- 
guage. Our hopes have been more than realized, 
and eighteen Chinese have been baptized during the 
year, upon their own profession of faith in Christ 
All these were received into the church after repeat- 
ed and careful examinations, both private and public. 
Some of them are men of high attainments in their 
own literature, and have already proved of great 
usefulness to the mission. Of these eighteen, only 
one, and he the least promising, has been excluded 
from the church, while all the others give evidence 
of holding on to their profession. We now have be- 
tween twenty and thirty cases of interesting inquiry, 
affording more or less encouragement" 
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OiM of the oaitive converts has finished his short 
careor of disoipleship. He was a priest of the Budha 
sect for nine years. He was overwhelmed with 
unhappiness by the loss of his wife, when a youth, 
and entered tha priesthood in hopes of finding con- 
solation by constant devotion at fiudha's altars. He 
was punctual in all his duties, yet all failed to aflTord 
him comfort, and he sighed still for peace. Being 
at Hongkong^ on a Sabbath, his attention was attract- 
ed by the Chinese name upon the chapel, and he 
immediately entered. He listened with anxious at** 
t«ntion, and when he heard Christianity announced 
as a system of glad tidings, offering to all who heart- 
ily embraced it, solid joy in the life that now is, and 
eternal bliss in the world to come, he felt that that 
was just what he had been in vain searching for, ten 
long and sorrowful years. He came to Mr. Shuck, 
after the service had ended, and said that if he would 
teach him such **joyfuI doctrines," he would be will* 
ing to become his shoe-cleaner and yard-sweeper. 
After more than a whole year*s close Christian in- 
stmction, he was baptized, and proved a worthy, 
happy, and useful disciple. His Christian course 
was short, but an useful one ; he was the means of 
bringing into the church, his father, his only brother, 
and an intimate friend. He died peacefully, say- 
ing, ** he had no fears, for he relied upon the Lord 
Jesus." 
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Mr. Shuck also says, ** We have thirteen native 
preachers dailj at worlc at Hongkong and the neigh- 
boring towns and villages on this and other islands, 
and also on the main land, preaching the gospel, and 
scattering far and near tens of thousands of Christian 
books and tracts. The truths of the gospel are evi- 
dently spreading and taking hold of the minds of 
multitudes all around us. One of our most active 
native preachers came to the pastor a few days ago^ 
and said, * Teacher, during the year upon which we 
have entered, great numbers of the Chinese are go- 
ing to turn to the Lord.* Our Chinese Sabbath con- 
gregations, at the chftpels, are remaricably attentive, 
and crowded to excess. We are now about to ap- 
peal once more to the foreign community for pecu- 
niary aid, to enable us to enlarge and improve the 
Queen's Road Chapel, so as more comfortably to ac- 
commodate the increasing congregations ; and also 
to keep pace with the improvements of the town. 
The new bazaar chapel is jnst completed, and iff 
every way a larger, better, and more ooavenieiit 
building than the old one. It is located just in the 
midst of the new bazaar, is forty'^three feet square, 
built of brick, two stories high, and was ««eted 
through the liberality of the foreign community. 
The auditory and vestry are on the upper floor ; while 
the dispensary, book depository, and seven rooms for 
native preachers are on the lower floor; Itisde- 
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signed to hold divine service tliere, entirely in Chi- 
nese, three times on the Sabhath, and every evening 
during the week. Two substantial school-houses 
have been erected during the year — one for boys, 
fifty-five ffeet by twenty-five, two stories high ; the 
other for girls, thirty-five feet by twenty-five, one 
story, chiefly through contributions from kind and 
disinterested friends in China. In the boarding- 
school are twenty Chinese boys, and six Chinese 
girls, who are under the daily superintendence and 
instruction of Mrs. Devan.'' 

We have already seen how suddenly, how myste- 
riously, Mrs. Devan was removed from her field of 
usefulness. He who surveys eternity with a glance, 
knew in what way she could best advance the cause 
of missions. It becomes us, who are left to mourn, 
to be still and know that it is God. Those illustrious 
females, who have left their homes, their native land, 
their all, counting their lives not dear unto them, that 
they nugfat plant the Rose of Sharon on heathen 
■horesy amid the naoral darkness, have shone like 
the s^intered diamond beneath the brilliant son 
of the torrid sone. Their influence will widen and 
deepen, until the sable sisters of the East <^ shall 
cast their idols to tiie moles, and to the bats,'' and a 
new song shall be put into their mouths, even praise 
to the living God. Their influence will not stop, 
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until "kings shall become nursing fathers, and 
queens nursing mothers." 

Millions of souls sincerely bow 

To gods of wood and stone ; 
How JreadPul does the sight appear, 

Where Christ with light has come. 

Let mission zeal in every breast 

Be kindled to a flame, 
Till every nation, tribe and tongue, 

Have learned their Savioar's name. 

I would not fear ; — the raging seas 

Should not my soul affright ; 
" Lo, I am with you every where !" 

Would fill me with delight 

Oh, yes, I 'd leave my native land, 

And to the heathen go. 
To sound aloud the gospel trump 

Till all His truth should know. 

I fain would break the heathen ch|in 

That Burman mothers bind ; 
And watch the dawning intellect, 

And guide the immortal mind. 

The mission field is blooming white, 

The laborers are few ; 
Lo, China opens wide her gates, 

And calls aloud for you. 

Tahiti, too. unites her voice, 

Inviting you to come ; 
The northern Indians we can hear, 

The Cherokee says Come. 
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I would not fear the scorching sands, 

On Afric's burning shore ; 
Nor India's sickly climate dread, 

So I might teach the poor. 

Ye winds, now waft the mission ship ! 

Pill every swelling saill 
Till every island of the sea, 

The Saviour gladly hail. 

Now give the heathen to thy Son, 
The earth let him possess ; 

Let thy salvation spread abroad, 
And reign in righteousness. 

The heathen temples then will fall, 
The cross will firmly stand ; 

And China's empire blooming fair. 
Become Immanuel's land. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Thus I have, in a brief sketch, given you an out- 
line of the influence and character of uneducated 
females in Africa, Burmah, Hindostan, China, Tahati, 
New Zealand, and Ceylon, as well as the influence 
and character of those eminent ladies, who had sac- 
rificed all the blessings and privileges of our own 
enlightened America, to dispel that cloud of darkness 
that has so long rested upon the minds of the dusky 
daughters of the East 

But our researches must not stop here. Where 
are the aborigines of our own country ? And what is 
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their character and condition ? They, too, have a 
claim upon us as Christians and philanthropists. 
They possess minds of a higher order than those of 
whom we have been treating. They believe in a 
Great Spirit, and have vague notions of the creation 
of the world, and also of the deluge. Very many of 
them believe the world sprang into existence in the 
following manner : 

*' There was a time when there was nought but vast 
ocean, and the Great Spirit came down in the form 
of a mighty bird, whose eyes were fire, whose glances 
were lightning, and the clapping of whose wings was 
loud thunder. He rested upon the bosom of the wa- 
ters, and immediately land appeared, clothed in the 
richest verdure, with lofty mountains, towering for- 
ests, fertile plains, extensive prairies, boundless 
oceans, vast lakes, majestic rivers and babbling brooks, 
abounding in fish and every thing that would make 
them useful and desirable. Extensive hunting 
grounds, in which there was no * pale face ' to frigh- 
ten the wild deer and elk ; and they fancy their ca- 
noes glided smoothly along, uninterrupted by the 
obtrusive whites.'' 

Among the Ojibwah*s, their ideas of the deluge 
are as follows: "There was a time when an Ojib- 
wah and his squaw were walking in what they call a 
Beautiful Garden, in which there was every thing 
to charm the eye and please the taste ; where the 
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fragraoce of beautiful flowers perfumed the air; 
where rich fruit hung in luxuriant abundance on un- 
fading trees, among whose branches might be seen 
birds with richer plumage, and singing more melo- 
dious songs than have ever been heard since. (Here 
their voices are lowered, and their words accompa- 
nied with many gestures ;) and again they say, many 
beautiful streams threaded the garden, abounding 
with the choisest fish, which they could take with 
their hands, without the aid of hook or spear; no use 
for the bow and arrow or savage tomahawk ; for the 
bear and the bufialo, the dear and the elk, came at 
their bidding. 

One beautiful day, when the Ojibwah and squaw 
were walking, they met a huge snake which the 
squaw struck, and it became exceedingly wroth, 
spouting water at them until the garden was flooded ; 
and they, frightened, fled to the hills ; the water con- 
tinuing to rise, for safety they fled to the mountains, 
from the mountains to the tops of the trees, where 
they were soon washed ofi) being lefl to float for 
many days. Knowing the Great Spirit was angry 
with them, they knew not what to do. They at 
length saw a fox at a distance, and requested him to 
go down and bring up some earth ; he obeyed, and 
went down, and to their great horror, came up dead. 
A long time elapsed before they had an opportunity 
to speak to any thing else ; then a rackoon made his 
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appearance, and they told him as they had done the 
fox ; he obeyed, and came up also dead ; also a rat, 
but he shared the fate of his predecessors. Being 
now well nigh exhausted, to their great joy, they 
discovered at a distance, a muskrat, which they also 
hailed, and sent hira on the same errand. The In- 
dians say the time seemed very, very long, ( here 
many motions and gestures are made.) He at length 
came, bringing up with him a lump of earth, about 
as large as a hickory nut. The Ojibwah seized it 
eagerly, and crumbled it upon the surface of the 
water, patting it again and again with his hands, 
until it became a small island, upon which he ob- 
tained a foothold ; dragging up his wicked, but 
well nigh drowned squaw. This continued to en- 
large until it became a new earth. But every thing 
was changed ; it was unlike the Beautiful Garden 
that they before inhabited ; they took their fish by 
toil, and their game by chase. 

The Ojibwah considers that he is the only right- 
ful owner of the soil. They hold their female in 
contempt, in consequence of that unguarded blow 
which the squaw gave the obtrusive snake." 

The above was related by the Rev. Mr. Bard well, 
in substance, at a missionary meeting held in the 
Tremont Temple, in Boston, He also stated that 
drunkenness and all the sins that follow in its train, 
prevail universally among the unchristianised fe- 
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males. The number of the tribe is estimated at 
twenty thousand. They are divided into bands, nuro* 
bering from fifty to one hundred and fifty. They are 
scattered in Michigan, Western Michigan, and Upper 
Canada. It is not thought they possess minds sus- 
ceptible of as high cultivation as other tribes ; among 
several of the bands their condition has been greatly 
improved, through the instrumentality of our mission- 
aries. 

There are two stations at the Sault St. Marie, for 
the benefit of this tribe ; one has been established 
twenty-two years, the other more recently ; one Bap- 
tist, the other Methodist Mr. and Mrs. Brockway, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Barrus, from the Methodist £. 
Church, have labored faithfnlly and successfully 
there. Mr. and Mrs. Bingham were the first mission- 
aries sent by the Baptist Board ; the many sacrifices 
that they have made, and the good that they have 
done. Eternity alone will unfold. Great honor is 
due to the Methodist Episcopal Church, for its faith- 
ful labors among the northwestern tribes. It has 
scattered the good seed among many of the tribes, 
that have been passed over and seemingly forgotten 
by other denominations. May the God of missions 
hold up their hands and bless their labors, their zeal, 
and their devotion. Notwithstanding the many souls 
that have been given them, as seals for their hire, 
that will shine like the stars in the firmament, in the 
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crown of their rejoicing, still the Macedonian cry is 
heard, " Come over and help ns l" 

In the Methodist Episcopal Seminary, at Albion, 
Michigan, there are several Indian girls to be edu- 
cated. They are very studious, and will be of great 
use to their tribes'; they are anxious to learn the man- 
ners and customs of the whites, that they may be 
enabled to communicate them to their mothers and 
sisters at home. May they induce many others to 
follow their example. 

In a recent letter from the Sault, I learned that the 
Methodist Schools were in successful operation. A 
description of this well known resort, cannot fail to 
interest the reader. 

The falls of St Mary, or the Sault, as it is called, 
are but eight hours of steam sailing from Mackinaw, 
and a steamer runs regular between the places. 

It is two hundred and fouj; years since Raymbolt 
first saw the falls of St Mary. In a birch bark ca- 
noe, he led the first expedition West — he passed 
over the beautifully clear waters, and between the 
thickly clustering, archipelagoes of Lake Huron, and 
ascending the river, reached the rapids at the foot of 
Lake Superior, October 4, 1641. He found there, 
2000 Indians. 

In 1635, Father Claude AUoues reached the Sault 
He admired the beautiful river, with its woody isles 
and beautiful bays, and informs us that the savages 
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worshipped the Lake as a divinity. He sailed along 
the great Lake, passed the " pictured rocks," built a 
chapel, and we are told, tlie Tndians, who never be- 
fore saw a white man, came to gaze upon him, and 
his picture of hell and the last judgment, and he 
taught them to chant the pater and the ave. 

In 1671, a congress of the nations met here ; it 
was a most singular and extraordinary congress of 
native Americans, and brilliantly clad officers of the 
veteran armies of France. On this spot, one hun- 
dred and seventy-four years ago, were congregated 
the envoys of the wild republicans, from the head 
springs of the St. Lawrence, the Mississippi, and the 
Red River, and formally acknowledged themselves 
under the protection of the French King. The im- 
posing ceremony is thus described : 

"A cross of cedar was raised amid the groves of 
maple, and pine, and hemlock, that are strangely in- 
termingled on the beautiful banks of the St Mary, 
where the bounding river lashes its waters into 
snowy whiteness, as they hurry past the dark ever- 
green of the tufted islands in the channel. The 
zealous missionaries, and steel clad soldiery, bowed 
before the cross, and chanted to its glory : 

* The banners of Heaven's King advance. The 
mystery of the cross shine forth.' " 

As early as 1688, the Sault was a place of great 
and favourite resort by the traders and voyagers on 
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their way from Mackinaw to Lake Superior. At 
this present time, this ancient congress ground of 
the Aborigines, has a fort, a fnr-trading establish- 
ment, a small cluster of dwellings, and a mixed pop- 
ulation of English, French, and half-breeds, — in all 
not exceeding one-half the number of native Ameri- 
cans found here two hundred years ago. As Macki- 
naw was the head quarters, and the Sault a favourite 
stopping place for the traders a century ago, so now 
is the isle of Beauty the rendezvous, and St Mary's 
the resting place of eager enterprise and scientific 
adventurers." 

I copy from my Journal, a brief account of my 
visit to the Ottawas, in July, 1847. This tribe of 
Indians, formerly resided at the Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan. In 1826, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Slater, of Man- 
chester, Mass., lef^ the comforts of home and civili- 
zation, to labor among the heathen of the far west 
They were sent out under the direction of the Board 
of Home Missions ; their journey from Detroit to the 
Rapids, the distance of two hundred miles, was at- 
tended with many inconveniences. Mrs. S. per- 
formed most of the journey on horseback, fording 
rivers, and crossing marshes, accompanied with 
many dangers. They labored successfully at the 
Rapids, until the tribe sold their reserve to the gov- 
ernment of the United States. Mrs. S., while there, 
had the charge of the school, often numbering thirty 
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or forty scholars, with but one assistant; and at the 
same time, had not only the charge, but performed 
the labor of the domestic department, besides visit- 
ing >in Utwrgf. to h< use, giving instructions to the 
females relative to their household affairs, teaching 
them spinning, knitting and sewing. Mr. S. applied 
himself to the study of the language with great suc- 
cess ; he reads and translates as if it were his ver- 
nacular tongue. 

After the sale of their lands, many of them were 
unwilling to leave their teachers ; about one hun- 
dred families went with Mr. and Mrs. Slater, and 
settled in Kalamazo county on a tract of land pur- 
chased by them. And here I find myself in the 
midst of an Indian village, visiting from house to 
house in company with my now foster-mother, Mrs. 
VanDemark, the aborigines of our country ; Mrs. V. 
was an early associate and friend of Mrs. Slater. 
They had not met for several years, and had been 
subjected to many changes. Mrs. S. was quite over- 
come ; they had just buried a very promising son ; 
they have six children, and this is the first they had 
lost. He was the youngest, and seemed to them as 
Joseph did to Jacob, a favorite child. They seemed 
to realize that this bitter cup had been rung out to 
them by the hand of their heavenly Father. They 
now 1 jok upon him as a spotless cherub before the 
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throoe, praising him who had thus far led them 
through their weary pilgrimage. 

The troubles of this family have rested with great 
weight upon my mind. Death has made such fright- 
ful inroads in my family, that I have a right to mourn 
with those who are called to drink of the wormwood 
and the gall. I am this evening sensible that death 
is a commissioned angel; but in witnessing the 
grief of this dear family, he apppears a monster dis- 
regarding the tender ties that bind heart to heart 
How consoling the thought, that we shal] soonbe re- 
united, and our love be no more carnal, but spiritual. 

20th. This day visited the Indian school taught 
by Mr. S. There were about twenty-five scholars 
present; among them, were several adults. On en- 
tering the house, my attention was attracted by the 
sobs of one of the pupils. 1 was informed by the 
teacher, that he had sent him home for his testament | 
his savage father had beaten him cruelly, and sent | 
him back without it. His teacher spoke in a very 
kind voice to him, although I could not understand 
what he said. I heard several of the pupils read, 
both in English and Indian, then lefl with the sobs of 
the Indian boy ringing in my ears. How little do 
the children of civilized parents realize the blessings 
they enjoy. I wish they might become more ac- 
quainted with the sufferings of the native children ; 
this would be an impetus to them in their pursuits 
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^er knowledge. While we were assembled in the 
fitting room of the missionary family, the boy came 
in with a noiseless step, bringing his book that he had 
obtained from his cruel father ; his ear was swollen, 
and fiice bloody from the blows he had received. He 
read to us, in a low, subdued voice ; my sympathies 
were all enlisted for him ; my tears flowed unbidden. 
It is my earnest prayer this night, that God would 
haste the time when he would '* give the heathen 
to his Son for his inheritance, and the uttermost parts 
oT the earth for his possession.'* 

21st This day I visited an Indian family ; we did 
not enter their dwellings, but several of them were 
sitting outside of the door. Their industry might 
have shamed many a professed Christian. One of 
them was piecing a bedquilt ; Mrs. V. examined it 
and said it was well done. Mrs. S. has exerted a 
happy and beneficial influence over this woman ; she 
liow makes her family more comfortable than many 
white mothers; we could not talk with her because 
we had no interpreter. 

This afternoon I attended an Ottawa anxious 
meeting, and conversed with them, through the me- 
dium of their teacher, of the importance of giving 
their hearts to the Great Spirit; they conversed freely 
and appeared very solemn ; I urged upon them the 
necessity of entire abstinence from alcohol. The 
most of those present were females ; two of them 
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spoke of the responsibility that rested upon them 9b 
mothers, imploring divine aid in training their chil- 
dren. In sickness and trouble, Mr. and liJrs. S. 
are always applied to. 

I also visited the grave of the celebrated Indian 
chief, Noon^day. I felt awed, as I approached the 
grave of this oiM:e Pagan chie£ No stone or monu* 
ment marks the ^t where he lies. He embraced 
the truths of the gospel several years before he died ; 
and greatly endeared himself to his people and to 
the missionaries. He was a pillar in the church, 
and it might well be said of him, * a great man is 
fallen.' When my hand rested upon his humble 
grave, my thoughts winged their way beyond this 
vale of tears, to the spirit land, where the bond and 
the free, red and white, are relieved from pain and 
suflfering. It was to me a pleasing reflection, that 
his spirit did not rest beneath the sod that covered his 
dust, but had soared to those mansions that Christ had 
prepaied before the foundation of the world. The 
Great Spirit will watch over his dost, and in the morn^ 
ing of the resurrection it will be quickened, and this 
cormptible shall put on incorraption, and this mor- 
tal shall put on immortality. He lo<^ed not forward 
to the spirit world as thousands of his countrymen, 
with the vague hope of the Indian's unbounded hunt- 
ing ground, where the wild deer and elk, the bear 
and panther would become his easy prey. He look- 
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ed forward to a brighter scene, to a more etlduriiig 
mbatance ; hj faith he could see the forty and four 
tboasand that had washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb. How bright most 
he shine in the crowns of those, whom God was 
pleased to use as instruments in turning him from 
heathen darkness, and taught him to ' beat his sword 
into the ploughshare, and his spear into the pruning 
hooL' The whole Indian settlement have renounc- 
ed their superstitions, and united in the stated wor^ 
ship of God. The Indians not included in the colony 
are advancing in civilization, and have resolved to 
^ conform to the customs of the white people.' ** 

The following letter was written by Mr. Tucker 
in anticipation of his early removal from the Creek 
mission, in consequence of the sickness of Mrs. T. 

^' In taking leave of my field of labors among the 
Creeks, I shall feel many a pang. Under my minis- 
try many of them have been brought to hope in 
Christ, and more of them have been buried by me 
with Christ in baptism. Their kindness, their un- 
feigned faith in Christ, their zeal, yea, their suflbr- 
ings for Christ, have endeared them to my heart. 
Besides, the knowledge that I have acquired of their 
country, location, desires and wants, has made me 
slow to believe that I ought to leave them. But af- 
ter watching for the openings of Providence, and 
earnestly praying to the great Head of the church, 
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I am constrained to believe it is my duty ; and pain- 
fhl as is the separation, fati^ing as may be my 
journey, and great as must necessarily be my tem- 
poral sacrifices, I feel that my duty calls me away. 
I greatly rejoice that th^^state of the churches are 
improved, and that religion in the nation is evidently 
mi the increase. Since the date of my last, I have 
baptized six, four natives and two colored. 

** At my last date, I informed you of an appoint- 
ment on the Deep Fork of the Canadian river, among 
the Seminoles, on the third Sabbath of February, 
fn this I was disappointed ; they have concluded a 
new treaty with the government, and at the time of 
my appointment, being on their way to their new lo- 
cation, on the waters of Little River of the Cana- 
dians. If they are visited soon after their arrival, I 
have no doubt they can soon be gathered, and organ- 
ised into a separate church. My last visit to the 
Creeks was one of peculiar interest The second 
Sabbath in February I preached on the Arkansas, to 
a very large and attentive audience. On Wednes- 
day I went to Elk Creek, to preach to a branch of 
the second church. I had heard that five had been 
whipped on the North Fork, for attending meeting. 
I made arrangements to fulfil my appointment for the 
third Sabbath, and went over to see the brethren on 
that river. I arrived at brother Island's on Saturday 
eveningy and found it even as I had heard. Of the 
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five who had heen whipped, three were Baptisti uid 
two Methodists. I visited some of the afflicted, and 
found them very happy. They were still confined 
to their houses, but they said prayer never was so 
sweet, nor did the salvation of sinners appear so 
precious as at that time ; nor had they felt the least 
disposition to take revenge on their persecutors* 
One, a sister, died a few days after, from the efibcts, 
I am informed, of her whipping. Bat from none- of 
them could they extort a promise to forsake their re-* 
ligion ; a source of great ^agrin to their enemies, 
but of rejoicing to the brethren and sisters who were 
so fortunate as to escape. The fervent prayers «f 
Christians in view of their sutferings, reminded me 
of Peter's imprisonment by Herod, when prayer was 
made foi him without ceasing. 

*< Brother Island infoaned me that Rev. Joseph 
Smedley had had an appointment fw the next day, 
the third Sabbath of the month ; and that he and 
brother Walker, a deacon of the chorch in the Choc* 
taw Nation, had left, and would not be back. I in- 
quired why he left. H e said the only reason he gave 
was the opposition of the rulers, and a fear that if 
he stayed, it would exasperate them more. I inquir* 
ed if they intended to give up public meetings. He 
said no ; and asked me if I dared to preach to them. 
I told him I dare, and would, if they would come to- 
gether ; that I had taught them that through much 
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tribulation they must enter into the kingdom ; that 
they mutt bear the cross and despise the shame, if 
they would enjc^ the smiles of God ; that for me 
now to desert them, would look too much, to say the 
least, like imposing upon them burdens 1 was unwil- 
ling to bear myself. Accordingly, at candle-light, 
he blew his horn, the accustomed signal for meeting, 
and about one hundred assembled. Through brother 
Island, I read and preached to them from Heb. xi. 
33 — 40. Illustrating, for edification and comfort, the 
nature of true and saving faith, its necessity, and 
its attendant blessings here and hereafter. I never 
enjoyed a more pleasant flow of words, ideas, or feel- 
ings, or saw a more attentive audience. All present 
but four were natives. At the close, I remarked that 
God alone could give them rest from their persecu- 
tions, that humble prayer was the best means to se- 
cure his help, and that to this end we should have a 
season of prayer, in which I hoped a number would 
engage vocally, and all mentally ; and that, if there 
were any present who had not hope in God, they had 
tiie opportunity to express it, by taking a certain 
bench, if they desired special prayer by the church 
fOT them. Eighteen men and women immediately 
took the seat After a few remarks to them, we 
bowed in prayer. It was truly the house of God and 
the gate of heaven. The only noise was the voice 
of the brother pleading in prayer, and the sighing of 
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the anxious. We could now and then bear the whoop 
of the enemy, but they were pennitted to come no 
farther. The next Sabbath we met at the meeting* 
house, about five miles from brother Island's. Here 
also I preached to a large and attentive audience, 
from Matt. xxiv. 19. Language is too poor to de- 
scribe the solemnity and deep feeling visible through 
the whole exercise. At night, I preached again, at 
brother Island's house ; it was filled to overflowing* 
Monday morning I started for the Arkansas, visiting 
and preaching in the different neighborhoods on the 
route. On the next Sabbath I preached in the meet- 
ing-house of the second church, from 1 Tim. ii : 14, 
15. This was also a refreshing time from the pres- 
ence of the Lord. I dwelt principally on practical 
duties. Here, at the close, I baptized five, includ- 
ing four natives. 

" The next day I called on some of the principal 
chiefs ; they assured me that Gen. Mcintosh had sent 
orders to stop the persecutions, and that if any more 
should be troubled, the person ordering it should pay 
a heavy fine. I trust the persecutions from the rulers, 
that caused our brethren to resist even unto blood, is 
stayed. It is a matter of rejoicing to me, to hope 
that whoever comes after me, (as I hope some one 
will soon,) they will have less difiiculty to encounter, 
and a larger and more productive field of labor. The 
advantage gained, I hope will not be lost for the 
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want of a laborer. The sufferings of the brethren, 
their eteadfaatnese, and the evident blessing of God 
on their efforts, convince me that it is the duty of 
the church to sustain this station. It surely must be 
our duty to work ^hile God works with us; and the 
greater the opposition of the wicked, and the more 
manifest the interference of the divine favor, the 
more evident must be our duty to make exertion, and 
even sacrifices, for the promotion of the cause." 

INDIAN HYMN. 

Go ye ; the gospel trumpet blow ! 

Ye watchmen on the wall ; 
Let every kindred know, 

On every nation call ; 
Go, call the Indian from the wood, 
And point him to his Saviour God ! 

O'er rocky mountains you must go, 

And widest prairies cross ; 
And every roving tribe must know 

Who bled upon the cross. 
Go call, &c. 

The warriors lay their weapons down, 
Their bows they now unstring ; 

With patient care they till the ground, 
And flowers of beauty spring. 

Go call, &c. 

In secret now they humbly kneel, 

Before their God they bow ; 
Their savage hearts now pity fee], 

They love their brother now. 
Go call, &c. 
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No savage yell we then shall hear, 
Through all the western wild ; 

The gospel's joyful trump shall cheer 
The tawny Indian child. 

Go call, &c. 

The voice of prayer we then shall hear, 

As we the wigwam pass ; 
And countless songs of praises cheer, 

The Indian's sweet repast 
Go call, 6lc, 

When one consecrates himself upon the altar of 
his country's good, and evinces his devotion to its 
interests, by heroic achievements and self-sacrificing 
efR>rts for its advancement in intellectual and politi- 
cal greatness, we call him a patriot When living, 
he commands the love and respect of the virtuous. 
When dead, the panegyrist praises him, the bard 
throws rich laurels around him in the numbers of 
his verse, the historian chronicles his acts on the 
page of a nation's deeds, and his memory is enbalm- 
ed in the grateful recollections of the people whom 
his benefactions have blest 

All, however, that is great and good in the char- 
acter and deeds of the patriot, as such, is confined 
to the present — to the simple augmentation of his 
country's weal in time. Now, if a patriotism which 
relates only to the present, thus commands the re- 
gard and admiration of the wise and the virtuous, 
what place ought the patriotism of the pious and 
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unobtrasive missionaiy of the cross to hold in the 
affections and the cherished remembrances of Christ- 
ians; yea, of the world itselif? The patriotism of 
the one develops itself in the daring exploits of the 
battle field, amid its gore and its carnage, its tears 
and its groans, its shouts and its blasphemies ; the 
patriotism of the other shows itself in carrying the 
message of peace to hearts averse to righteousness ; 
in persuading men to love their fellows, not to hate 
them; to respect their rights, and not to trample 
them in the dust If the patriotism of the one con- 
quers threatening foes by the might of the sword and 
embattled hosts — the patriotism of the other con- 
quers them by the simple and yet mightily potent 
power of heavenly truth ; and instead of summoning 
martial hosts to its aid, it goes forth single-handed, 
and, in the name and strength of Christ, subdues the 
hearts of the hostile and unholy. The patriotism of 
the one in its utmost stretch, goes not beyond the 
geographical limits of a nation — tl^e patriotism Of 
the other, in its far-reaching grasp, comprehends the 
world — the one regards a few men, the other the 
whole race — one includes the interests of one world, 
the other the interests of two worlds. One is writ- 
ten in the perishable records of national history, the 
other is written in the imperishable book of God's 
remembrance. One shall be forgotten, the other 
shall be ** held in everlasting remembrance." 
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Thof different k the patriotism of the hero and 
the Btateeman, and that of the misaionaiy. In reading 
the stirring details of the heroes of ancient times— 
the Cesars, the Hannihals, and the Scipios — and the 
exploits of the chieftains of modem times-— the JSon^ 
apartesy the Nelsons, the Lafayettes, the Washing- 
tons, the Scotts, and the Taylors — ^we ha?e wondered 
at their courage and their prowess ; we have felt, in 
looking upon them, somewhat as we do when stand* 
ing upon a field of ice, amid the splendors of moon- 
light — the nya dazzle os by their bright reflections^ 
but they contain no warmth to drive back the chiU- 
ness of night. But when we read of the patriotic 
labors of the Pauls, and the Peters, of the primitive 
church— the Martyns, the Careys, the Wards, and 
the Boardmans of our own times ; and may we not 
add a few names of the illustrious female veterans 
of the cross, such as the Judsons, the Comstoeks, 
the Macombers, the Abbotts, the Shucks, the Deans, 
and the Devans ; and when the glory of their spirit- 
ual achievements pour its rays around us, we not 
only wonder, but our hearts are affected, and holy 
emotions warmed into life. 

Who of our readers has listened to the sppeals oi 
those devoted missionsries who have recently arrived 
from abroad, Kineaid, Dean and Abbott, and not felt 
that what men call national patriotism, is a puny and 
ignoble thing, when compared with the aims, and 
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endfl, and restiltB of that patriotimn which breathes 
iti heavmily s^nt into the self-denying labors of the 
Christian missionary? You have read of military 
gloiy) and have had spread ont before yon the pro>- 
fbcmd investigations of political sages ; but when 
were you made better by them P You have listened 
to the simple and graphic delineations of the mis- 
sionary — bis toils, his sacrifices, and his difficulties ; 
the darkness, the degradation, and the wretchedness of 
heathenism — and your souls have been made holier ; 
you have been invigorated and strengthened anew, 
for the performance of the holy charities of that re^ 
ligion, which breathes ** peace on earth and good 
will to men." 



CHAPTER V. 

I would, were it in my power, breathe into the 
souls of mothers a burning zeal for the nations, who 
are ^ sitting in darkness and the valley of the shadow 
of death.** Imbued with such a spirit, your influ- 
ence. Christian mother, would be salutary. You 
would pour into the minds of the young^and rising 
generation, instruction that would prepare them for 
future usefulness. I would not accuse you of wan- 
ton neglect ! But let me ask you, with the kindest 
feelings, if you take that deep interest in the moral 
cultivation of your little ones, that Heaven requires? 
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'*' Httve Ton not something more to do ? Is there not 
•ome §^feat duty which you have overiooked ; some 
coveaont which you have made with your Lord, yet 
wfaHilled ?** An answer will be found, if we look 
npon the children of Christian parents, who have pro- 
fessed to dedicate their all to God, but, to a great 
extent, have neglected to educate their ofipnog for 
the express purpose of serving Christ in the advance- 
ment of his kingdom. Said a Christian mother, 
whose heart is deeply interested in this subject, ** I 
fear that many of us think that parental duty is lim- 
ited to labors for the salvation of our children ; that 
we may have prayed for them only that they may be 
saved ; instructed them only that they might be sav- 
ed. Infinitely important, indeed, it is, that they should 
be saved. But if ardent desires for the glory of our 
Redeemer, and the salvation of souls glowed in our 
hearts like an inextinguishable flame, our most earn- 
est prayers, from their very birth, would be, that they 
might not only be saved themselves, but be instru- 
mental in saving others.'' 

So far as the service of Christ has been contem- 
plated, it appears to have been regarded as consisting 
in becoming a Christian ; professing religion ; tak- 
ing care of one's own soul ; maintaining a reputable 
standing in the church ; wishing well to the cause of 
Christ ; giving as much as is convenient for its ad- 
vancement ; and, finally, taking a pious leave of the . 
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world, to go and be happy in heaven. Thus, ** one 
generation pasaeth away, and another cometh" to 
live and die in the same manner. And truly the 
earth might "abide forever," and the mass of its 
population still lie in ruin, should all Christians con- 
tinue to live thus. There is need, then, of an appeal 
to Christian parents, in view of the present condition 
of the world. You give your prayers and a portion 
of your money ; but, as said the Christian already 
quoted, " What affectionate parent does not love his 
children more than his money ? and why should not 
these living treasures be given to Christ?" This 
" seeking our own, not the things which are Christ's," ' 
must cease, if the world is ever to be converted. 
We must act, and teach our children to act more 
faithfully, according to that Scripture, "He died for 
all, that they which live should not henceforth live 
unto themselves, but unto Him which died for them 
and rose again." 

Let us be understood. We do not say, dedicate 
your children to the cause of missions exclusively, 
or to any field of benevolence. Tou must leave 
their assignment to " the Lord of the harvest" He 
will appoint them to stations, public or private ; to 
spheres of extended or limited influence, as shall 
"seem good in his sight" Your duty is to do all 
which is comprehended in the injunction " bring up 
your children in the nurture and admonition of the 
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Lord ;" assured that the time will come when it will 
be said to you by the voice of Providence, respect* 
ing each, " the Lord hath need of him,*' and he will 
be led to that station in which the Lord will be 
pleased to bless him. And whether it prove a retir- 
ed and lowly, or a public and eminent one, be assured 
of this, he will find work enough assigned him, and 
responsibilities enough laid upon him, to keep him at 
the footstool, seeking grace to strengthen him, and to 
require the anxious and diligent employment of all 
his powers while life shall last 

It is, then, an interesting inquiry. Christian pa- 
rents, " What qualifications will best prepare your 
children to be efficient servants of Christ ?" There 
are many — pertaining to the heart, the mind, and the 
physical constitution. First of all, piety. They 
must fervently love Christ and his kingdom ; heartily 
consecrate themselves to his service ; and be ready 
for any self-denial, sacrifice, or work to which he 
may call. Eminent piety it must be, " counting all 
things but loss for Christ" 

Said one, now the wife of an American missiona- 
ry, " To make and receive visits, exchange friendly 
salutations, attend to one's wardrobe, cultivate a gar- 
den, read good and entertaining books, and even 
attend religious meetings for one's own enjoyment^ — 
all this does not satisfy me. I want to be where 
every arrangement will have unreserved and con- 
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stant reference to eternity. On missionary ground I 
expect to find new and unlocked for trials and hin- 
derances ; still, it is my choice to be there, and so 
far from looking upon it as a difficult task to sacrifice 
my home and country, I feel as if I should * flee as 
a bird to her mountain.' " 

A piety which thus glows and prays to live, labor 
and suffer for Christ, is the first and grand qualifica- 
tion to be sought in your child. It is necessary to 
act efficiently for Christ any where, at home or 
abroad, in an elevated or a lowly sphere. The Lord 
Jesus has no work adapted to Christians who live at 
the " poor dying rate" with which so many are con- 
tent. It is all work for them that are " strong in the 
grace which is in Christ Jesus," and willing and de- 
termined to he " faithful, even unto death." 

Intellectual qualifications. It is a great mistake 
of some, that moderate qualifications will suffice for 
" the work of Christ" Shall Christians be satisfied 
with these, in the business of the Redeemer's king- 
dom, when the men of the world are not in their 
concerns? Be cautious of perverting dependence 
on Divine aid, by trusting to warmth of heart to 
compensate for lack of knowledge. The injunction, 
"Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
mind," applies to the -service as well as love of him. 
Your child will need a well balanced and cultivated 
mind as really as a pious heart Let his desires to 
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do food never be frustrated through your neglect of 
his intellectual education We are not saying, send 
mil your sons to college, and your daughters to female 
seminaries; but prepare them to deal with minds 
under the dominion of sin any where ; having intel- 
lectual qualifications not to be despised. 

Qualifications pertaining to the physical constitu- 
tion. The interests of religion have suffered enough 
through the breaking down of constitutions, and the 
premature deaths of promising young men. Do not 
dedicate a feeble, sickly son to the ministry, because 
he is not sufficiently robust for some secular employ- 
ment or profession. No men more need iron consti- 
tutions than ministers and missionaries. 'Uf ye 
offer the lame and the sick for sacrifice, is it not 
evil ? Offer it now to thy governor ; will he be pleas- 
ed with thee, or accept thy person ?" You have a 
daughter whom Providence may call to the self- 
denials of a missionary life. Do not nurse her in 
the lap of enervating indulgence, and allow her to 
follow habits and fashions injurious to health, and to 
become a <* tender and delicate woman, that will not 
venture to set the sole of her foot upon the ground, 
for very delicateness and tenderness ;" and who will 
be at the sport of a morbid sensibility, or a disorder- 
ed, nervous temperament. Will you be satisfied 
with such an offering to the King of Zion ? Will 
it be kindness to her, who may be called to suffer 
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much, and will want all the capacity for endurance, 
as well as action, which can be acquired in a most 
thorough, physical education ? No ! dedicate " to 
Christ and the church" your •* young men that are 
strong," and prepare your daughters to be compan- 
ions for such in labors and sufferings for Christ 

Thus far for qualifications. We come now to 
speak more particularly of the duties of parents in 
training sons and daughters for the service of Christ. 

First Pray much, respecting your great work, 
" Who is sufficient for these things ?" well may you 
say. But, says God, "My grace is sufficient for 
thee." Keep near the throne of grace, with this 
great subject weighing upon your spirit Half your 
work is to be done in your closet If you fail there, 
you will fail in all you do out of it You must have 
wisdom from above, in training servants for the Most 
High. Commune with God, respecting the particu- 
lar case of each of your children. While you do 
this, you will obtain views of duty which human wis- 
dom never can attain ; and feel motives which will 
be no where else rightly appreciated. In the final 
day, there will, doubtless, be disclosures of transac- 
tions of Christian parents with God, respecting their 
children, which will delightfully explain the secret 
of their devotednesB and usefulnesa There will 
then be known more than can now, respecting the 
prayers of mothers, especially. The mother of Mills 
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had some peculiar exercises in her closet, respecting 
him, which help to account for his remarkable use- 
fulness. The interesting fact is stated in one of 
our religious journals, that " of one hundred and 
twenty students in one of our theological seminaries^ 
more than one hundred had been borne by a mother's 
prayers, and dirdcted by a mother's counsels, to the 
Saviour." See what prayer can do. ^ fie instant 
in prayer.** 

Cultivate a tender sense of parental accouutable- 
ness. Grod holds you accountable for the character 
of your children, so far as fidelity in the use of means 
is concerned. You are to give account in the day 
of judgment for what you do, or neglect to do, for 
the right formation of your children's characters. 
You may so educate them, that, by the sanctifying 
grace of God, they will be the instruments of salva- 
tion to hundreds, yea, thousands ; and through your 
neglect of them, hundreds, thousands, may be lost, 
and their blood be required at your hands. You 
cannot divest yourself of this responsibility. You 
must act under it, and meet it ** in the judgment" 
Remember this with godly fear, and yet encourage 
yourself in the Lord. If faithful in the closet, and 
in doing what you there acknowledge your duty, you 
will find sustaining grace. And the thought will be 
delightful, as well as solemn, " I am |>ermitted to 
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train these immortals to glorify God in the salva- 
tion of souls.'' 

Have a devoted spirit yourself. Your soul must be 
in health and prosperity, and must hum with love to 
Christ and his kingdom ; and all your instructions be 
enforced by a godly example, if you would lead your 
children to live devotedly. The father of a large 
family, most of them pious, was asked, " What means 
have you employed with your children .^ " I have 
endeavored so to live," said he, *< as to show them 
that it was my own grand purpose to go to heaven, 
and to take them along with me." 

Give religious instruction early. Watch oppor- 
tunities for this, in every stage of childhood. Early 
impressions will last through life, when later ones 
fade away. Said an American missionary, " I recol- 
lect particularly, that once my mother came and 
stood by me as I sat in the door, and tenderly talked 
to me of God and my soul's concerns ; and her tears 
dropped upon my head. That made me a missiona- 
ry." Cecil says, " I had a pious mother, who drop- 
ped things in my way. I could never rid myself of 
them. I was a professed infidel, but then I liked to 
be an infidel in company rather than alone. I was 
wretched by myself. Parental influence thus cleaves 
to a man; it harrasses him ; itthrowsitself continual- 
ly in his way." John Newton never could divest him- 
self of the impressions of his mother's instructions. 
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Seek the early conversion of yonr children. Re- 
gard every day of their continuance out of Christ, as 
an increase of their danger and guilt '*A mother," 
says a missionary, "who had brought up a large 
family, all of whom had become hopefully pious, was 
asked what means she had used for their conversion. 
She replied, * I have felt that, if not converted before 
seven or eight years of age, they would probably be 
lost ; and when they have approached tliat age, have 
been in agony lest they should pass it impenitent ; 
and have gone to the Lord with my anguish. He 
has not turned away my prayers, nor his mercy from 
me.' " Pray for this : "Arise, cry out in the night ; 
in the beginning of the watches pour out thine heart 
like water before the face of the Lord ; lift up thine 
hands toward Him, for the life of thy young chil- 
dren." Hope for the early bestowment of divine 
grace from sucli promises as these : ^* I will pour my 
Spirit upon thy seed, and my blessings upon thine 
offipring ; and they shall spring up as among the 
gFa/», and as rivers by the water courses. One shall 
say, I am the Lord's ; and another shall call himself 
by the name of Jacob ; and another shall subscribe 
with his hand, and shall surname himself by the 
name of Israel." The history of some families is a 
delightful fulfilment of this promise. Young hearts 
are the best in which to lay, deep and broad, the 
foundations of usefulness. There is no hope that 
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your child will do any thing' for Christ, till you can 
see him at the foot of the cross, repenting, believing, 
devoting himself. 

It is supposed by some, that religion cannot enter 
a child's mind ; that it demands maturity of years to 
" repent and believe the gospel." A Christian child, 
therefore, seems often regarded as a prodigy ; and 
grace in a young soul, a dispensation of divine mer- 
cy too unusual to be expected in the use of common 
means. ^ Parents," said a mother, *' labor and pray 
prospectively for the conversion of their children." 
" We have seen parents weeping over deceased chil- 
dren of four, five, six and seven years of age, who 
seemed to feel no solicitude whether they had died 
in a safe, spiritual state, nor self-reproach for neglect 
to labor lor their conversion. It is an interesting 
fkct, and a serious one in its bearing upon parental 
neglect, ^at children under the age of four years 
have been known to feel deep convictions of sin 
against God, and of their ruined state ; and to sor- 
row for sin, believe on Christ, fix their affections on 
God, and to exhibit all the evidences of grace seen 
in persons of adult years." 

The late Mrs. Huntington, writing to her son, says 
her biographer, "speaks of having a distinct remem- 
brance of a solemn consultation in her mind, when 
about nine years old, whether it was best to be a 
Christian then or not, and of having come to the de- 
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cision that it was not" The biographies of Jane 
Way, and numerous others, forbid the idea that re- 
ligion in a young heart is a miracle, and show that 
parents have to be anxious lest their young children 
die without hope, as well as to be encouraged to 
seek their early conversion. 

We should be cautious of unreasonable distrust of 
apparent conversions of children. Watch over the 
little disciple affectionately, faithfully. His tender 
years plead for more careful and tender protection. 
Give him not occasion to say " I have been neglect- 
ed, because supposed too young to be a Christian." 
True, parents and pastors have been often disap- 
pointed in children seemingly converted. But the 
day of judgment may reveal that there have been 
more cases of undetected deception and hypocrisy 
in adults, than disappointments respecting children 
supposed pious. Childhood is more guileless than 
manhood; sooner, perhaps always, throws off the 
mask, if it be but the mask of religion ; and is again 
open to conviction — perhaps becomes converted.— 
Manhood, more cautious, deceitful, adventurous in 
false profession, wears the mask, shuts out convic- 
tion, cries " peace and safety," and goes on decently, 
solemnly, formally, down to hell. 

Desire the early conversion of your children, that 
they may have the longest possible time in this world 
to serve Christ. If " the dew of our youth" be de- 
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Voted to God, advancing years are sure to be marked 
ivith proportionate maturity of Christian character 
and fitness for more efficient labors for Christ 

Maintain familiar Christian intercourse with yonr 
children. Converse with them as freely and affec- 
tionately on religious subjects as on others. If you 
are a warm hearted and prosperous Christian, yon 
will do this naturally and easily* Let religious in- 
timacy be interwoven with your whole family habits. 
You will thus know how to counsel, caution, reprove, 
encourage ; you will know what advances they make ; 
what is the <* reason of the hope that is in them ;'' 
for what particular department of service for Christ 
they are fitted. And if they die early, or before you, 
then you will have the consolation of having watch- 
ed, and known the progress of their preparation to 
" depart and be with Christ" 

Place and keep before the mind of your child, as 
the great object for which he should live, the glory 
of God and the salvation of men. We do much to 
give direction to the mind, and form the character of 
the man, by placing an object, for life, before him. 
Men of the world know and act on this principle. 
So should the Christian. The object above named, 
is the only one worthy of an immortal and renewed 
soul, and prepares the way for the noblest elevation 
of character. It will raise him above living to him- 
self, and constrain him to fidelity in his Lord's set- 
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vice. Teach him to lay at the foot of the cross, at- 
tainments, eminence, influence, honor, wealth— «U 
things ; and to live in the desire, <* Father, glorify 
thy name.'' 

Choose instmcters for your children with great 
care. Know to whose influence you commit the son 
or daughter of your vows. You have a great and 
sacred object to accomplish. The teachers of your 
children must be such as will aid you in that object 
Correct, moral character in a teacher, is not enough* 
This is often allied with the most dangerous religious 
opinions. Your child should be placed under the 
care of a self-dedicated teacher, who will feel, in re* 
lation to his charge, " I am to aid this parent in 
training a servant for Christ" In your choice of a 
school, or seminary of learning, never be governed 
merely by its reputation as literary, fashionable, pop- 
ular ; irrespective of the possibility that its atmos- 
phere may have no vitality from decided religious 
influence — ^may even be poisoned by erroneous re- 
ligious views in the instmcters. Respecting sending 
a daughter to a Catholic convent for education, said 
a judicious pastor to a parishioner, " If you do not 
wish your daughter to be burned, you must not put 
her into the fire." A widow was o^red the educa« 
tion of one of her sons at a university where prevail- 
ed the influence of Unitarianism. She declined the 
ofier, trusting in God to enable her to accomplish it 
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in a safer flitaation. Her firmness and faith were 
rewarded with success. Christian mothers, your 
prayers, your best eflS>rts may all be frustrated by the 
influence of a teacher who has no religion. 

The light literature with which our country is 
flooded, cannot but unfit the mind for studies, of a 
higher and more solid character. Solid reading is 
at the present time too much neglected ; even in 
some of our most respectable academies, the reading 
of the pupil, is that of a most deleterious nature. 
Teachers should be exceedingly careful in the char- 
acter of the books which their pupils select But 
iostructers would, in a measure, be freed from this 
responsibilty, if mothers, properly educated, would 
exert over their children, especially their daughters, 
that influence which no other can do so well. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A brighter view of female influence cannot be 
presented to the readw, than the following coinci* 
dence of Mrs. Newton, of England. " This lady was 
left a widow, and in indigent circumstances, with an 
only son, whom she endeavored to train up with pious 
care and in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, 
instilling into his young and tender mind those prin- 
ciples, which, like a bright star, followed him through 
years of dissipation and profligacy. She was accus- 
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tomed, when he was a small boy, to pray daily with 
him, with her hand resting upon his head. He grew 
up to manhood, and through the influence of wicked 
companions, became notoriously wicked. 

" In early life he went to sea and brought upon him- 
self a multitude of evils, corrupting and being cor- 
rupted, by his heaven-daring associates. He at 
length was taken sick on the coast of Africa, and 
brought to the borders of the grave. Being left to 
suffer, without the aid of sympathising friends, all 
was dark ; there was no angel of mercy to adminis- 
ter to his temporal or spiritual wants. He became 
alarmed in view of his unfitness for death, judgment 
or eternity. The prayers, the tears, the counsels 
and instructions of his pious mother, though for years 
forgotten, now burst upon his affrighted soul with all 
the vividness of the past He seemed to see his 
mother in her devotional attitude, and fancied he felt 
the pressure of her hand upon his head, as she pour- 
ed out her soul to God in fervent prayer for him. 
He was convicted of sin, and sought pardon of God 
through the merits of a crucified Saviour, and found 
relief in his atoning blood. 

" He returned to his native country, and applied 
himself diligently to those studies that would best 
qualify him for the great work of the ministry. He 
wielded the sword of the Spirit with great success ; 
and among the many bright trophies of his labors 
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was the Rev. Dr. Doddridge, whose ministry and 
writings have saved tliousands. From his unfathom- 
ed mind he brought forth to the world things both 
new and old ; and He, who knoweth all things, alone 
can tell the amount of good he has done. Among 
the bright gems he was instrumental in bringing to 
lighty was Rev. Dr. Thomas Scott, whose commen- 
taries have 60 long been the theologian's guide. Dr. 
Scott's ministry was instrumental in the conversion 
of Claudius Buchanan, who went to India in the ser- 
vice of the British East India Company. While 
there, his spirit was moved with, the desolations of 
the Indies, and the condition of those, which we 
have endeavored to lay before our readers; and he 
published a work called * The Star in the East,' for 
the purpose of awakening a missionary enterprise. 
This silent messenger winged its way from India to 
America, and took up its abode in Andover Semina- 
ry. The influence of which, on the minds of Jud- 
son, Gordon, Hall, and others, is seen to have induc- 
ed them to decide on a foreign mission." 

Now trace the good resulting from the labors of 
Judson, back through the concatenation of events, 
to the mother of John Newton, and see the result of 
female influence in a single case. 

" I saw a little cloud rising in the western horizon. 
In a few moments it spread over the expanse of 
heaven, and watered the earth with a genial shower. 
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I saw a little rivulet start from a mountain, winding 
its way through the valley, and the meadow, receiv- 
ing each tributary rill which it met in its course, till 
it became a mighty stream, bearing on its bosom the 
merchandise of many nations, and the various pro- 
ductions of the adjacent country. I saw a litUe seed 
dropped into the earth. The dews descended, and 
the sun rose upon it ; it started into life. In a little 
time, it spread its branches, and became a shelter 
from the heat, ' and the fowls of heaven lodged in 
its branches.' " 

^l saw a smiling boy stand by the side of his 
mother, and heard him repeat from her lips one of 
the songs of Zion. I saw him kneel at her feet, and 
pray that Jesus would bless his dear parents, the 
world of mankind, and keep him from temptation. 
In a little time I saw him with the book of the clas- 
sics under his arm, walking alone, buried in deep 
thought I went into a Sabbath School, and heard 
him saying to a group that surrounded him, * Sufibr 
little children to come unto me.' In a few months, 
I went into the sanctuary, and heard him reasoning 
of 'righteousness, and temperance, and judgment 
to come.' I looked, and saw that same mother, at 
whose feet he had knelt, and from whose lips he had 
learned to lisp the name of Immanuel. Her hair 
was whitened with the frost of winter, and on her 
cheek was many a furrow ; but meekness sat on her 
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brow, and heaven beamed in her eye, glistening with 
a tear ; and I thought I saw in that tear the movings 
o£ a mother's heart, while she reverted to days gone 
by, when this Boanerges was first dawning into iife^ 
hanging on her lips, listening to the voice of instruc- 
tion, and inquiring, in child-like simplicity, the way 
to be good ; and I said, this is the rich harvest of a 
mother's toil ; these are the goodly sheaves of that 
precious seed which probably was sown in weeping; 
And your gray hairs shall not be * brought down, in 
sorrow to the grave,' but, in the bower of rest, you 
shall look down on him who * will arise and call you 
blessed,' and finally greet you where hope is swal- 
lowed up in fruition, and prayer in praise." 

The man is what his mother makes him. And the 
biography of distinguished persons has convinced me 
of the verity of the sentiment, and I use it now as a 
note of admonition to mothers, or rather as a mirror 
in which the mother may see reflected her vast re- 
sponsibility. 

I took up the life of Byron in order to discover, if 
possible, the origin of those dark traits so prominent 
in his character, and so banefully diflused throughout 
his works. Byron was early left under the entire 
control of an unprincipled mother, who fostered the 
pride, and cherished the selfishness of her son, while 
she cruelly wounded his sensibility by unnatural re- 
marks on his natural deformity of person. This in- 
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justice of his mother, for a defect beyond the power 
of his control, begat in his sensitive bosom the feel- 
lings of an outcast; he felt himself unjustly the ob- 
ject of contempt, and his wounded pride anrayed it- 
self in hostility to mankind. The more he indulged 
himself in his misanthropy^ the more he became 
absorbed in self, until his own character, sorrows and 
▼ices, became the grand object of his thoughts, the 
centre of his affections, and his only theme f<»r song. 
Hence, we see one after another of the darkest 
shades of his own, interwoven and personified in his 
poems, while the sublimity and terrific grandeur of 
the natural scenery, surrounding his own "Newstead 
Abbey," formed the back ground of all his poetical 
pencillings. 

What a responsibility rests on the mother of such 
a son ! And who can but deplore that his giant 
mind, so capable of blessing the world, should be 
left to 80 wild and perilous developments, without 
the purifying influences of Christian principles, and 
under the control of a pernicious superstition ! Who 
can wonder at the waywardness of his mighty intel- 
lect, or that he has left behind him so imperishable 
monuments of unsanctified genius, and of the cruel 
spoliations of maternal influences ! Byron was what 
the mother made him. 

'* Take one example ; to our pnrpote quite, <» 

A man of rank, and of capacioas soul j 
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Who riches had, and fame beyood desire | 

An heir of flattery, to titles born, 

And reputation, and Iniurious life. 

Yet not content with ancestral name ; 

Or to be known, because his fathers were ; 

Here on this height hereditary stood, 

And gazing higher, purposed in his heart 

To take another btep. Above him seemed 

Alone the mount of Song— the loily seat 

Of Canonized bards 3 and thitherward. 

By nature taught, and inward melody, 

In prime of yontb, he bent his eagle eye. 

No cost was spared. What books he wished, he readj 

What sage to near, he heard 3 what scenes to see, 

He saw. And first in rambling school-boy dqys, 

Britannia's mountain-walks, and heath-girt lakes. 

And story-telling glens, and founts, andorooks. 

And maids, as dew-drops, pure and fair, his soul 

With grandeur filled, and melody, and love. 

Then travail came, and took him where he wished, 

He cities saw, and courts, and princely pomp; 

And mused alone on ancient mountain orows ; 

And mused on battle-fields, where valor fought 

In other days ; and mused on rains gray 

With years, and drank from old and fabulous wells, 

And plucked the vine that first-born prophets plucked. 

And mused on famous tombs 3 and on the wave 

Of ocean mused; and on the desert waste. 

The heavens, and earth, of every country saw; 

Where'er the old inspiring Genii dwelt, 

Aught that could rouse, expand, refine the soul. 

Thither he went, and meditated there. 

He touched his harp, and nations heard, entranced, 
As some vast river of unfailing source. 
Rapid, exhausted, deep, his numbers flowed. 
And opened new fountains in the human heart. 
Where fancy halted, weary in her flight, 
In other men, his fresh as morning rose. 
And soared untrodden heights, and seemed at home, 
Where angels bashful, looked. Others, tho' great. 
Beneath their argument seemed struggling ; while 
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He from above descending, stooped to touch 

The lefiiest thought j and proudlj' siooped, as tho' 

Itscarce deserved his verse. With Nature's self, 

He seemed an old acquaintance, free to jest 

At will with all her glorious majesty. 

He laid his hand upon the -'Ocean's mane/' 

And played familiar with his hoary locks. 

Stood on the Alps, stood on the Appenines, 

And with the thunder talked, as friend to friend ; 

And wove his gnrland of the lightning's wing, 

In sportive twist — the lightning's iiery wing, 

Which, as the footsteps of the dreadful God, 

Marching upon the storm in vengeance seemed — 

Then turned, and with the grasshopper, who sung 

His evening song beneath his feet, conversed. 

Suns, moons, and stars, and clouds, his sisters were ; 

Rocks, mountains, meteors, seas, and winds, and storms, 

His brothers — younger brothers, whom he scarce 

As equals deemed. All passions of all men— • 

The wild and tame — the gentle and severe; 

All thoughts, all maxims, sacred and profane; 

All creeds, all seasons, time, eternity; 

All that was hated, and all that was dear; 

All that was hoped,^and all that was feared by man, 

He tossed about, as tempest, without leaves, 

Then smiling looked upon the wreck he made. 

With terror now he froze the cowering blood 5 

And now dissolved the heart in tenderness; 

Yet would not tremble, would not weep himself, 

But back'into his soul retired, alone, 

Dark, sullen, proud ; gazing contemptuously 

On hearts and passions prostrate at his feet. 

So Ocean from the plains, his waves had late 

To desolation swept, retired in pride, 

Exulting in the glory of his might, 

And seemed to mock the ruin he had wrought. 

As some fierce comet of tremendous size, 

To which the stars did reverence, as it passed ; 

So he through learning, and through fancy took 

His flight sublime; and on the loftiest top 

Of Fame's dread mountain sat; not soiled, and worn 

As if he from the earth had labored up — 
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Bat as some bird of heavenly plamage fair, 

He looked, which down from nigher regions came. 

And perched it there, to see what lay beneath. 

The nations gazed, and wondered much, and praised. 

Critics before him fell in humble pight; 

Confounded fell ; and made debasing signs 

To catch his eye 5 and stretched, and swelled themselves 

To bursting nigh, to uiter bulky words 

Of admiration vast; and many too, 

Many that aimed to imitate his flight, 

With weaker wing, unearthly fluttering made, 

And gave abandant sport to after days. 

Great man ! the nations gazed and wondered much. 

And praised ; and many called his evil good. 

Wits wrote in favor of his wickedness ; 

And kings to do him honor took delight. 

Thus fuQ of titles, flattery, honor, fame ; 

Beyond desire, beyond ambition full,— 

He died — he died of what ? Of wretchedness. 

Drank every cup ofioy, heard every tmmp 

Of fame ; drank early, deeply drank j drank draughts 

That common millions might have quenched — uien died 

Of thirst, because there was no more to drink. 

His goddess, Nature, wooed, embraced, enjoyed, 

Fell from his arms abhorred; his passions died; 

Died all but dreary solitary pride : 

And all his sympathies in being died. 

As some ill-guided bark, well built and tall. 

Which angry tides cast out on desert shore, 

And then retiring, left it there to rot 

And moulded in the winds and rains of heaven : 

So he, cut from the sympathies of life, 

And cast ashore from pleasure's boisterous surge— « 

A wandering, weary, worm, and wretched thing; 

Scorched and desolate, and blasted soul ; 

A gloomy wildness of d^ing thought — 

Repined, and groaned, and withered from the earth. 

His groanings filled the land, his numbers filled; 

And yet he seemed ashamed to groan. Poor man ! 

Ashamed to ask, and yet he needed help. Pollok. 
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We will now prevent to our readers, a brief aketch 
from the biography of Liady Huntington, whom we 
have already mentioned. This great peeress and 
Christian was the daughter of the Earl of Ferrers, 
was bom Aug. 24, 1707, and was married June 3, 
1728, to Theophilus, Earl of Huntington, both of 
which houses bear the royal arms of England, as de- 
scendants from her ancient monarchs. When about 
nine years of age, the sight of a corpse about her 
own age, carried to the grave, engaged her to at- 
tend the funeral, and there the first impressions of 
deep seriousness about an eternal world, laid bold 
upon her conscience, and with many tears she cried 
earnestly to God,' on the spot, that whenever he 
should be pleased to take her away, he would deliver 
her from all fears, and give her a happy departure. 
She oflen afterwards visited the grave, and preserved 
a lively sense of the affecting scene. 

Though no clear views of divine truths had yet 
illuminated her mind, she frequently retired to her 
closet and poured out her heart to God ; but a dan- 
gerous illness having soon afler this, brought her 
near to the grave, God graciously sanctified the dis- 
pensation of his providence, in leading her to re- 
nounce every other hope, and venture for salvation 
wholly upon Jesus Christ. Her disorder speedily 
took a favorable turn, and she was not only restored 
to perfect bodily health, but raised up to spiritual 
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life, and determined to walk in newness of life. The 
great change thus wrought on her ladyship, became 
evident to all around her, by her open confession of 
that faith once delivered to the saints, and by her 
zealous support of the cause of God, amidst all the 
reproach with which it was attended. 

To the noble circle in which she moved, such pro- 
fessions and conduct app)eared wondrously strange ; 
but she had set her face as a flint, and refused to be 
ashamed of Christ and his cross. There were not 
wanting some, indeed, who, under pretended friend- 
ship, wished Lord Huntington to interpose his author- 
ity; but though he differed from his lady in senti- 
ment, he continued to manifest the same affection 
and respect, yet solicited she would oblige him by 
conversing with Bishop Benson on the subject, to 
which request she readily acquiesced. 

The venerable Bishop accordingly came, but she 
pressed him so hard with articles and homilies, and 
so plainly and faithfully urged upon him the awful 
responsibility of his station, under the great Head of 
the Church, that his temper was ruffled, and he rose 
up in haste to depart, bitterly lamenting that he had 
ever laid his hands on George Whitefield, to whom 
he imputed, though without cause, the change 
wrought in her ladyship. She called him back, say- 
ing, " my lord, mark my words, when you come upon 
your dying bed, that will be one of the few ordina- 
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tioos you will reflect upon with complacency." It 
deserves noticing, that the Bishop, on his dying bed 
^ent ten guineas to Mr. Whitefield, as a token of his 
favor and approbation, and begged to be remembered 
by him in his prayers. 

Lady Huntington's heart was truly engaged to 
God, and she resolved, to her best ability, to lay her- 
self out to do good. The poor around her were the 
natural objects of her bounty. These she relieved 
in their necessities, visited in sickness, and led them 
t6 their knees, praying with them and for them. The 
Prince of Wales, one day in court, asked a lady of 
fashion, lady Charlotte E , where lady Hunting- 
ton was that she so seldom visited the circle. Liady 
Charlotte replied, with a sneer, " I suppose praying 
with her beggars." The prince shook his head, and 
said, " Lady Charlotte, when I am dying, I think I 
shall be happy to seize the skirt of lady Huntington's 
mantle, to lift me up with her to heaven." 

During lord Huntington's life, she warmly espous- 
ed the cause of Grod and truth ; though her means 
were circumscribed, and her family engagements 
demanded much of her time and attention. But on 
the demise of her Lord, she resolved to devote her- 
self wholly to the service of Christ, and the souls 
redeemed by his blood. Her zealous heart embraced 
all whom she esteemed real Christians, but in her 
own sentiment was Calvinistic; according to the 
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literal sense of the articles of the Church of England, 
and with an intention of usefulness, she opened her 
house in Park Street, for the preaching of the gospel ; 
supposing, as a peeress of the realm, that she had an 
indisputable right to enjoy, as her family chaplains, 
those ministers of the church whom she patronized. 
On the week days her kitchen was filled with the 
poor, and on the Sabbath, the great and noble were 
invited to spend the evening in her drawing room, 
where Messrs. Whitefield, Romaine, Jones, and oth- 
ers, faithfully addressed to them all the words of this 
life, and were heard with apparently deep and seri- 
ous attention. 

The illness of her youngest son, which proved 
fatal, had led her ladyship to Brighton, for the sake 
of sea-bathing. At this place the following singular 
fact occurred, which lady Huntington related to Mr. 
Toplady, and which is published from his own man- 
uscript, in his posthumous works. 

*^ A gentlewoman, who lived in the vicinity of 
Brighton, dreamed that a tall lady, whose dress she 
particularly noticed, would come to that town, and 
be an instrument of doing much good. It was about 
three years after this dream that lady Huntington 
went thither ; and one day the above woman met her 
ladyship in the street ; and on seeing her, said, * Oh, 
madam, yon are come !' Lady Huntington, surprised 
at the singularity of such an address from an entire 
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stranger, thought at first the woman was insane. 

* What do you know of me ?* asked the countess. 

* Madam,' replied the person, * I saw you in a dream 
three years ago, dressed just as you are now ;' and 
then related the whole dream to her. In conse- 
quence of this, an acquaintance immediately formed 
between them. Lady Huntington was made instru- 
mental to the conversion of her soul, and she died 
about a year afterwards, in the triumph of faith." 

The active spirit of lady Huntington having pro- 
duced some good among the people, induced her to 
erect a small chapel close to her house at Brighton. 
This was the first fruits of her great increase ; since 
which, it has been enlarged a second, a third, and a 
fourth time. For the erection of this chapel, lady 
Huntington sold her jewels. The following account 
of which, cannot fail to interest the reader : 

2 13 1^ Drops, 400 6 

28 ]3 X 3 90 

37 Pearls, at £4 ISs 6d each, ....... 170 15 

Seed Pearls, 10 

Gold Box, 23 



693 15 



O happy soul, that thus could treat, 
The toys thy sex esteem so high ; 
Thou, whea God's jewels are complete, 
Shalt shine a diamoud in the sky. j^ j^^ p^ 

^ The success attending this first effort, encour- 
aged her greatly. Bath, the resort of fashion, beheld 
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an elegant and commodious place of worship, raised 
by the same liberal hand. Bristol, Worcester, Swan- 
sea, Tunbridge-wells, and other places, received the 
gospel by her means. For the supply of these and 
other chapels, her ladyship first confined herself to 
ministers of the established church, many of whom 
accepted her invitation, and labored in the places 
which she opened ; but her zeal enlarged with her 
success, and she, multiplying her^vast and commo- 
dious chapels, the ministers who had supplied her 
ladyship, were unequal to the task, and some were 
unwilling to move in so extensive a sphere, espec- 
ially as it began to feel much opposition, and to be 
branded as irregular. In order, therefore, to provide 
proper persons for the work, she retired to South 
Wales, and erected a chapel and college in the parish 
of Talgarth, in Brecknockshire, for training young 
men for the work of the ministry. This college was 
opened 1768. A singular circumstance which oc- 
curred the same year, rendered the opening of the 
college especially seasonable. Six young men had 
been expelled from the university of Oxford, for the 
heinous offence of singing, praying, and expounding 
the Scriptures. But when Alma Mater proved a 
cruel step-mother, and the heads of the houses push- 
ed with their horns, lady Huntington formed a nursery 
in the wilderness. The college was provided with 
able teachers, and soon filled with students; and 
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from thence regular supplies were sent to the in- 
creasing congregations under her patronage. 

Her ladyship still persevered, devising plans for 
the diffusion of the gospel, especially in places where 
Satan's seat was erected ; hence the metropolis it- 
self, that emporium of error and dissipation, was not 
forgotten hy her benevolent and ardent mind. A 
large building in Spa-fields, called the Pantheon, had 
been erected for the purpose of entertaining parties 
of pleasure, especially on the Lord's-day. The Rev. 
Herbert Jones, and William Taylor, two clergymen, 
engaged with others in taking the place for religious 
worship, and it was opened July 6, 1777, with a ser- 
mon from the former, from that truly appropriate text, 
Gen. xxviii : 19. "And he (Jacob,) called the name 
of that place Bethel ; but the name of that city was 
called Luz at the first" The house will contain more 
than 2000, and its local situation is highly Jbvorable 
for catching stragglers and the curious; some of 
whom there found the Saviour. On account of a 
suit instituted by the rector of the parish, in the spir- 
itual court (so called,) against the clergymen who 
officiated there, lady Huntington took the chapel on 
her own hands, and some years ai\er, not wearied in 
well-doing, purchased another large place in White 
Chapel, which had been erected for a theatre, ca- 
pable of containing 5000 persons, and bears the 
name of Zion Chapel. 
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Though lady Huntington devoted all her suhetance 
to the gospel, yet it was very surprising how her in- 
come sufficed for the immensity of expense in which 
she involved herself; her jointure was but 1200/. 
per annum, and only afler the death of her son, a 
few years preceding her qwn, she received the addi- 
tion of another 10002. But the Lord always brought 
her most honorably through her difficult engage- 
ments, and when her own money was exhausted, 
provided her with a supply, which sometimes came 
in a most unexpected way and manner. 

Lady Huntington was rather above the middle 
size, her presence noble, and commanding respect ; 
her address very engaging, her intelligence acute, 
her diligence indefatigable, and the constant labor 
of her thought and correspondence, inconceivable. 
The following interesting anecdote will illustrate the 
acuteness of her mind : A young nobleman walking 
in company with the countess, asserted, ^* that it ap- 
peared most incredible to him, that the great eternal, 
almighty God, should condescend to become a man." 
Her ladyship pointed to an ant hill, which casually 
met her eye, inquired, •* my lord, were you possess- 
ed of those perfections you have mentioned, and 
wished to convey some intelligence to those ants, 
how would you accomplish your purpose ?" His lord- 
ship replied, " 1 must become an ant** 
Never was creature more dead to the world and 
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self-indulgence. Dr. Haweis said, be believed, 
during the many years he i^as honored with her 
friendship, she often possessed only the gown she 
wore. And Rev. Mr. Eyre observed, at the opening 
of Cheshunt college, that he called on her ladyship 
once with a person from the country; when they 
came out, the gentleman turned his eyes towards the 
house, and after a short pause exclaimed, ^' What a 
lesson ! can a person of her noble birth, nursed in 
the lap of grandeur, live in a house so meanly fur- 
nished ; and I, a tradesman, be surrounded with lux- 
ury and splendor ? From this moment I shall hate 
my house, my furniture, and myself, for spending so 
little for God, and so much for folly." 

But her most distinguishing excellency was, the 
fervent zeal which always burned in her bosom, to ex- 
tend the gospel of God's grace ; no disappointment 
could quench it, no labor slacken, no opposition dis- 
courage it, no progress of years abate it ; but it flam- 
ed brightest and strongest in her latest moments. — 
The world has very seldom beheld such a charac- 
ter. But if asked, was she a perfect character ? no ; 
this is not the lot of mortals here, for when the 
moon walks in her brightness, then her shadows 
are most visible; and defects in such as her, must, 
be seen, for, as a Puritan writer remarked, " That 
a speck in scarlet is more visible than a great stain 
in russet" 
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In November, 1790, lady Hnntington broke a blood 
vessel, 'which was the beginning of her last illness. 
On being asked by lady Ann Erskine, how she did, 
she replied, **I am well, all is well, well forever ! I 
see, wherever I turn my eyes, whether I live or die, 
nothing but victory !" As death drew nearer, though 
it was delayed for several months, she often repeated, 
with great emphasis, " the coming of the Lord draw- 
eth nigh! O, lady Ann, the coming of the Lord 
draweth nigh !" adding, " the thought fills my soul 
with joy unspeakable, whether I shall see his glory 
more abundantly appear, or whether it be an intima- 
tion of my own departure to him." On the very day 
of her death, she conversed about sending missiona- 
ries to Otaheite. She had often, in her life-time, 
mentioned that, from the first moment that God had 
set her soul at liberty, she had such a desire for the 
conversion of souls, that she compared herself to a 
ship in full sail before the wind, and that she was 
carried on by such a divine influence, as was not 
easily to be described. She appeared, during the 
tedious days and nights of pain and sickness, engag- 
ed in prayer, and filled with gratitude for the unut- 
terable mercies she had experienced ; saying, " I am 
encircled in the arms of love and mercy, I long to 
be at home ; Oh, I long to be at home 1" 

An abundant entrance, suitable to a life so influ- 
enced, was ministered to her in heaven ; for almost 
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her last words were, " my work is done, I have noth- 
ing to do but go to my Father." And repeatedly 
said, " I shall go to my Father this night" Her 
ladyship died at her house in Spa-fields, June 17, 
1791, aged 64 years. At her death, she left her 
chapels to trustees and executors, for the continuance 
of the same plan. Not fewer, perhaps more than 
100,000 persons have the gospel preached to them 
by these means. 

The value of such an interesting life, as that which 
is here narrated, can never be ascertained. With so 
contracted a purse, what wonders was she enabled 
to perform ! She maintained the college at her sole 
expense ; she erected chapels in most parts of the 
kingdom, and she supported ministers who were sent 
to preach in the various parts of the world. What a 
multitude who had never seen her face in the flesh, 
were waiting with rapture to receive her happy spirit 
into the mansions of everlasting glory. May we 
live her holy life, die her happy death, and partici- 
pate in her felicity — glory above. 

Fairest of those that leA; the calm of heaven 
And ventured down to man, with words of peace, 
Daughter of grace ! known by whatever name. 
Religion! Virtue! Piety! or Love 
Of Holiness ! the day of thy reward 
Was come. Ah ! thou wast long despised : despised 
By those thou wooedst from death to endless life. 
Modest and meek, in garments white as those 
That seraphs wear, and countenance as mild 
As Mercy looking on Repentance's tear 3 
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With eye of purity, now darted Dp 

To God's eternaJ throne, how hambly bent 

Upon thyself, and weeping down thy cheek 

That glowed with uniYersa) Inve iBimense, 

A tear pare as the dews that fall in heaven^ Pollok. 



CHAPTER VII. 

One of the peculiar excellences of relig^ioos bi- 
ography is, that while it preserves the memory of the 
just, it insinuates itself by a sort of irresistible im- 
pulse, into the breast of a pious reader ; and, while it 
inspires him with admiration of the goodness and 
grace of Qod, in the character which it exhibits, it 
produces an anxious solicitude to copy afler the ex- 
ample, by pursuing the paths of virtue and useful- 
ness in the world. This species of writing, there- 
fore, happily combines precept and example, seldom 
leaving the eye of the reader, without producing 
some valuable impression upon the heart, to be real- 
ized in future practice. With these views, the fol- 
lowing sketch of the virtues and active life of Mrs. 
HofiQxan is presented to the public. And although 
the incidents which occurred in the course of her 
years were not numerous, yet some of them were 
strongly marked, and exhibited the charms of piety 
and benevolence, as to merit the highest commenda- 
tion, and to form an admirable example for imitation, 
especially by every female. 
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" Mrs. Sarah Hoffman was the daughter of Da- 
vid Ogden, Esq., one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of the then Province of New Jersey, and who 
also was a memher of his then majesty's CounseL 
Her mother's name was Gertrude Governeur. Mrs. 
Hoffman was horn at Newark, New Jersey, Septem- 
ber 8, 1742, and married to Mr. Nicolas Hoifinan, 
November 14, 1762, by whom she had four children. 
It is not known when Mrs. Hoffbian first received 
her religious impressions. It is certain, however, 
that in the more early part of her life, she passed 
through many scenes of disappointment and affliction ; 
and that under all these, she enjoyed the support and 
consolations of her God, which made her Christian 
character shine with greater brilliancy. Nor were 
those afflictions without a benign influence on her 
latter days ; for while they taught her the evils to 
which humanity is subject, she learned the charming 
art of feeling for another's wo ; and how to stretch 
forth the maternal hand of kindness to relieve. 

**The numerous domestic duties of Mrs. Hoffman, 
rendered more urgent by the protracted illness of 
her husband and her daughter-in-law, she prudently 
confined her charities to private objects ; but not un- 
frequently would she encourage others in more pub- 
lic acts of benevolence, by giving to them her mite 
in favor of the needy, and exhorting them to perse- 
vere in doing the will of the Lord. When those be- 
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loved relatives were removed by death, Mrs, HoflT- 
man was at greater liberty to express the benevolent 
feelings of her heart; and, in the year 1800, oppor- 
tunities of a peculiarly distressing kind were pre- 
sented to her attention. She was not alone, but as- 
sociated with other benevolent females ; and every 
exertion was made to relieve the afflictions of the 
poor and needy. Among the number of these ob- 
jects were destitute widows with small children; 
for the relief of whom it was contemplated to form a 
Female Association. The proposal was made in 
November, 1797, and organized on the 20th of De- 
cember following, under the character and style of 
• The Society for the Relief of Poor Widows with 
Small Children.' The following ladies constituted 
the first Board of Direction : — Mrs. Isabella Graham, 
1st Directress; Mrs, W. Macomb, 2d Directress; 
Mrs. Divie Bethune, Treasurer and Secretary. Man- 
agers, Mrs. Mary Startin, Mrs. W. Seton, Miss Bow- 
man, (afterwards Mrs. Low, of Flatbush,) Mrs. Howe, 
Mrs. Hapson, now of England. 

' Peace to the widow's throbbing breast, whose tears, 
Fast fall upon her helpless babes. Indalgent Heaven ! 
O, ffrant us aid to succor their distress, 
Ado give the healing balm !' 

** At the first stated meeting of this Society, in 
April, 1793, it appears that 98 widows and 223 chil- 
dren had, by their means, been brought through the 
severity of the winter, with a considerable degree of 
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comfort Shortly after the establishmMit of this hu- 
mane inatitutioo, Mxs. Hoffman became an active 
member, and waa chosen second Directress. I find 
her name enrolled with others, in the charter granted 
by the Legialatare in favor of this Society ; and she 
continued to fill this worthy station until the year 
19061 It was a happy trait in the formation of this 
society, and still continues, that objects of distress 
be relieved without the shadow of regard either to 
national distinction, or to religious persuasion. It is 
presumed that this Society was not only the first of 
the kind established in America, but the first in the 
w<vld ! Information of this establishment soon reach- 
ed the city of London, and produced a dictate in the 
breast of some ladies of distinction, to form a Socie* 
tyin imitation of the one in New York ; and which 
was supported under the patronage of the dutchess of 
Yotk, When one of the managen visited London, 
she was waited upon by several ladies, to inquire 
particularly into ibe manner of conducting this So- 
ciety, and received desirable information. 

*< Our citizens have not forgotten the dreadful rav- 
ages made by the yellow fever in the year 1796. 
While that pestilence walked in our streets at noon- 
day, arrested the hand of industry, interrupted the 
course of trade, it also swept away more than two 
thousand to their graves, leaving many a destitute 
widow weeping over her helpless babes. This was 
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a ]<md «a)l upon tha exertions of the Society ; aod 
the several ladies connected with it, formed theio* 
selves into little bands, purposely to explore the hah'* 
itations of distress, which opened an extensive^ 
tboug-h nielaneholy field for Mrs. Hoffinan to evince 
the sympathy and benevolence of her heart. It 
would be deemed incorrect were I to announce the 
worthy names of those who are still living, who also 
w«re engaged in this labor of love. Yet I should 
ibe] a degree of criminality, not to record the names 
of those who have departed, and who were associates 
with Mrs. HdTman, in those works of kindness. Mrs. 
Isabella Graham was her chief companion ; Mrs. 
Mills, Mrs. J. R. Livingston, Mrs. W. Seton, and 
Mrs. Howe ; each in their day evinced the pious dis- 
position of their hearts, and stretched forth the hand 
of kindness to the widow and the fatherless. 

^ Of the late Mrs. Mills, it is but justice to reo<H^ 
that by the membeFS of the Board of Direction, her 
judicious counsel was always heard with respect and 
attention. Her knowledge of the wqrld led her to 
thai discfimioatien of character which wap applied 
with the most happy efieot ; and of this excellent 
vofnan, it may be said, * I was an hungered, and ye 
gave me meat ; I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink ; 
a stranger, and ye took me in; sick and in prison, 
and ye visited ine.' Nor can I pmit adding tp this 
list, ^e name of the lately ducwi^ Mrs. Maxy 
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Obiyitie. Although htr penooftl dutits did not per* 
mit her to take a seat in the Board of Direction of 
this Society, she was one of three who suggested 
and brought the plan of the Institution before the 
public. She contributed liberally to its support dur- 
ing twenty-three years. Her counsel and her prayer 
Un its prosperity were highly appreciated by many 
of its managers ; so that when the names of Ho& 
man and Graham are mentioned among the mothers 
in Israel, that of Ghrystie will not he forgotten. 
What to me gives a seat to this female association 
is, that its members were of different religious per- 
suasions. Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Baptists, and 
Methodists ; yet all partook of the same spirit, and 
drank so freely of ' the milk of human kindness,' 
which exhilarated them in pursuit after objects of 
distress, that they were never weary in well-doing. 
The Christian, while it is his privilege to woiship 
God, according to his knowledge of the gospel, and 
the dictate of his conscience, is bound to maintain 
the profession of his faith without wavering; bnt 
whenever he beholds the image of Christ in person, 
though he di^r from him in mode of worship, will 
esteem the person for the sake of the image. And 
It is equally true, that wherever the good man be- 
holds the marks of wretchedness in any form, the 
love of Christ to him, wU] constrain him to pity and 
relieve ; for such is the natare of Christian bener* 
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olence, it knows no bounds but the habitable globe. 
How channingly were these sentiments exemplified 
in the generous efforts of Mrs. Hoffman and her as- 
sociates I And how devoutly is it to be wished, that 
all who profess to receive the virtues of Christianity, 
may copy after such bright examples ! 

** Mrs. Hofibmn was an Episcopalian, and strongly 
attached to the principles of her church. Mrs. Gra- 
ham was a Presbyterian, and equally adhered to her 
profession; yet, the ties of natural relationship or 
sisterhood, were not more firm than the attachment 
of these females in their charitable exertions in fnvor 
of the needy. The temper, condescension, and per- 
severance of these humane ladies, is a fine comment 
on Paul's admirable description of active charity de- 
scribed, 1 Cor. xii : 4->7.'' 

To give the reader some view of the benevolent 
walks of Mrs. Hoffman and Mrs. Graham, I will ven- 
ture to say what has been communicated to me by an 
aged lady of a different religious profession to them, 
and who is still living. She accompanied them on 
their visits for two successive winters, commencing 
with November, and ending with March. 

** They would meet at ten o'clock in the morning, 
and continue their visits till dusk of the evening, in 
search after objects needing compassion. These 
were sometimes found in garretSi cellars, and other 
places of obscurity, half starved, destitute of cloth- 
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ing, and perishing with cold ; while tfieir infant chil- 
dren were clingring to the breast, and others looking 
wishfally for a morsel of bread to satisfy the crav- 
ings of hunger. Mrs. Hoffman and her companions, 
forgetful of their own comfortable homes, would en- 
ter these abodes of poverty, and by a condescending 
sddress, make themselves familiar with the distress- 
ed, and thus speedily ingratiate themselves into the 
broken feelings of the suflfering widow. Though 
sometimes these messengers of good-will would make 
their visits without partaking of any refreshments, 
yet not unfrequently would turn into a shop, purchase 
a loaf of bread, &c., and enter someforlorn habitation 
to partake of their morsel, and to bestow a kindness 
upon its occupant. It must not be forgotten that 
these visiters, into whatsoever house they entered, 
failed not to instruct the ignorant, fVequently leaving 
a religious tract behind them, and thus convince the 
object of their bounty, that they were the servants of 
a compassionate Saviour. Although from the nature 
of human depravity, it must be expected they too 
frequently met with characters, who afterwards prov- 
ed themselves ungratcfbl for kindness received ; yet 
I have oflen heard them relate a variety of instances 
of so affecting a description, ^hich, were it my 
province to recite, would present to the reader the 
very shape and distorted features of femah; mis- 
ery, while at the same time, they would stamp a 
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dignity upon the generoin ezertioot of the Widow'0 
Socie^, 

' Who comfort to the infant Baiterer bring. 
And teach with joy the widow^s heart to sing, 
^o sounding numbers shall their names reveal, 
But their own hearts, the rich reward shall feel.' 

^ This Society, through the smiles of the Almigh- 
ty, still exists, and perseveres in its humane and gen- 
erous efS>rtB. During the winter of 1820 they fos- 
tered 254 widows, with 687 small children, under 
ten years of age. It is to be regretted that its funds 
would only allow each family an average of two dol- 
lars and a half per month, for the five winter months, 
reserving a small snm for the exigencies of sickness 
in the summer months. ' The wants of many of them 
were great. Its managers still confide in the promise 
of that God who is a husband to the widow, and a 
&ther to the fatherless ; and hope that a generous 
public will continue their aid, that the Society may 
yet continue its acts of kindness to the widow and 
iatherless. It is devoutly to be wished that the ex- 
BOiple of their departed sister, Mrs. Hoffman, may 
yet stimulate them to persevere in acts of kindness, 
and, that the mantle of that venerable mother in 
Israel, may fall upon the pious daughters of our city, 
to cherish the Widows' Society, while a tear falls 
from a widow's eye, or a fatherless child shall cry 
for a morsel of bread. 
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**It may with propriety be said, the Orphan Aiylum 
of this city took its rise from oat of the Widow's So- 
ciety ; or, at any rate, on the minds of several of 
the members of that Society, was created the first 
impressions of its necessity and importance. Sev- 
eral of its managers, particularly M rs. Hoffman and 
her colleague, Mrs. Graham, in the course of their 
benevolent walks, found poor, helpless children, whom 
death had deprived both of father and mother. For 
the succoring of such little unfortunates, the Wid- 
ow's Society, according to their constitution and 
charter, could make no provision ; and the necessity 
of attempting something in the shape of an Orphan 
Asylum, was first suggested to the benevolent mind 
of Mrs. Hoffman, by visiting a family of five orphans, 
immediately after the decease of their mother by the 
yellow fever, in 1805. These children, of whom the 
youngest was a few months old, were boarded at the 
expense of Mrs. Hoffman, until an asylum could be 
provided. Upon this subject, she frequently convers- 
ed with Mrs. Graham and others, who also had chil- 
dren of widows in similar abject circumstances. — 
Alternate hopes and fears agitated the hearts of 
these ladies for several weeks, while they ceased 
not in prayer and supplication, to spread the orphan's 
wretched case before the Lord. 

" About the beginning of March, Mrs. Hoffman 
made a visit to Mrs. Graham. Entering the parlor, 
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she an id to Mrs. Bethune, my dear friend, we must 
begin the Orphan Society. I have slept none all 
night, and these words have been constantly on my 
mind — * Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with all thy might ; for there is no work, nor device, 
nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave, whither 
thou gocst.' Eccl. ix: 10. This was received by 
her as the signal for benevolent action. And at a 
meeting of the Widow's Society, held at Mrs. Star- 
tin's, it was agreed, that an invitation be given to our 
citizens, in order to meet this desirable object. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 1 5th of March, 18C6, at the City 
Hotel, a very respectable number of ladies and gen- 
tlemen were convened. Mrs. Graham was appointed 
to the chair, the plan was read, and unanimously ap- 
proved ; and, at the same time, the following ladies 
were elected to conduct the concerns of the Society : 
Mrs. Hoffman, 1st Directress; Mrs. Hamilton, *2d 
Directress ; Mrs. Bethune, Treasurer ; Mrs. Rodman, 
Secretary. Trustees, Mrs. Startin, Mrs. M' Vicar, 
Mrs. Fairlie, Mrs. Saidler, Mrs. Pierce, Miss A spin- 
wall, and Miss Tall man. The Society thus organ- 
ized, its first object was to provide a shelter for those 
little orphans which immediately demanded their 
care. As a temporary residence, a house in Raisin 
Street, in the village of Greenwich, Avas hired, and 
Mr. John M'Farlane, and Catharine, his wife, two 
discreet and pious persons, were engaged as super- 
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intendenU and teachers. They commenced their 
duties on the first week in May, 1806. The door of 
this Asylum was open to receive all destitute orphans, 
without restriction to any religious denomination, or 
distinction of nations. Sufficient, if the child be in 
distress, without father and without mother, here was 
its home and friendly guardians to foster its tender 
years, until a maturity of age and a kind Providence, 
should open another door to commence its more ac- 
tive duties for its own and the public good. During 
the first six months, twelve orphan children were re- 
ceived by the Society. In order to qualify whatever 
children should be received into this Asylum, a mode 
of instruction was formed, in order to prepare them 
for useful stations in life. Reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, were allotted to the whole ; and in addi- 
tion, the girls were taught plain sewing, and when 
at a suitable age, to be accustomed to domestic em- 
ployment But, as a far more important object, a well 
adapted plan was formed, that, with the blessing of 
the Lord, such moral and religious instruction should 
be affi>rded as to produce their happiest advantages. 

" It must be confessed, that until this Institution 
was formed, in which Mrs. Hoffman acted, with others, 
the real value of her benevolent and Christian char- 
acter was comparatively unknown. The acuteness 
and economy of her judgment in forming her plans ; 
her mild and amiable manners, and her unweared 
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perseverance amidst every discouragement; these, 
while they produced a charming excitement in the 
breast of her worthy associates, contributed a large 
share towards the prosperity of the Orphan Asylum. 
It cannot but be acknowledged, that this Institution, 
with the variety of its benefits, was a gift from above, 
through the fervency of prayer. The afflicted or- 
phan's case was continually commended to the 
orphan's God and Father, whose sacred smiles have 
croivned it with success for many years. An tidmi- 
rable lesson this, for all those whose Christian be- 
nevolence dictates an effort in favor of the poor and 
afflicted : * Begin with God, and it shall end in 
prosperity t ' 

" In January, 1807, Mrs. Hoffman laid before the 
Board, a plan of a Constitution for the Society, which 
after a due examination of all its parts, was unani- 
mously adopted, and afterwards published. Soon 
after this, a petition was presented to the Legislature 
of the State, praying for a charter of incorporation, 
and which was readily granted. In April, the same 
year, the Society held their first annual meeting, at 
the City Hotel, where more than twenty orphans 
were presented to the view of their generous bene- 
factors, comfortably clad, and wearing on the coun- 
tenance the guileless smile of health and happy 
youth. The hired house, occupied as a dwelling for 
the orphan family, being too sniall, and to prevent 
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the inconvenience of frequent removals, it was con- 
templated to erect a building sufficiently commodious 
for the accommodation of the orphans, which the 
Society might hereafter be able to support How- 
ever great the undertaking, the ladies piously perse- 
vered, in full confidence that the God of love and 
mercy would indulge them with his sacred benedic- 
tions. To facilitate this desirable object, the patrons 
of the Institution did honor to themselves; while 
several of the clergy recommended the design to 
their respective congregations, and made handsome 
collections for the purpose. The Board was direct- 
ed to an airy, healthy spot of ground, in the village 
of Greenwich, on which to erect the building, the 
plan for which was gratuitously drawn by Mr. West 
The building was to be of brick, fiAy feet square, 
sufiicient for the accommodation of more than one 
hundred children. The corner stone was laid by the 
ladies of the Board, on the seventh of July, 1807. 
During the summer, the walls rose rapidly ; and, as 
the funds of the Society were expended by purchas- 
ing materials only, Mr. Ronalds, Mr. Gifibrd, and 
Mr. Thorpe, the master builders, generously paid the 
workmen, without rendering their account until the 
building was roofed. At this period, several other 
ministers and churches generously favored the So- 
ciety by collecting for their aid, the sum of $1165. 
During the winter, applications were made to the 
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Trustees, so numerous, for the admission of origans, 
that they were obliged to finish the basement story, 
and two upper rooms. The Society, at this time, 
finding themselves oppressed with necessary debts, 
were induced, on the first of February, 1808) to for- 
ward a petition to the Legislature for aid, and which 
was accompanied by a recommendatory letter from 
De Witt Clinton, Esq., then Mayor of New York. 
The result of this petition was, an appropriation of 
five thousand dollars of the money to be raised by 
lottery for the Board of Health, but which was not 
received until the year 1816. But in addition to this, 
the Legislature made a grant of five hundred dollars 
annually, which they still regularly receive. 

** On the last day of April, 1809, the Society, with 
fifly-four orphans, entered the new habitation, under 
a charming impression of the good hand of their 
God, and devoutly supplicating his throne for the con- 
tinuance of his presence and benediction. Bj the 
liberal hand of a generous public, the building was 
gradually completed, and a succession of orphans 
have been received. Great have been the exertions 
of the Trustees to manage the concerns, and to pro- 
cure the necessary supplies of food and raiment for 
so large a family. It was the firm determination of 
Mrs. Hoffinan, as well as her companions, to expend 
their funds so long as a fatherless and motherless 
needy child claimed their shelter and kindness. Of- 
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ten, at the commencement of winter, when the or-^ 
phan family consisted of more than one hundred 
children, their treasury did not contain half as many 
dollars ; yet, through the goodness of the Lord, it 
may truly be daid, * the barrel of meal wasteth not, 
neither did the cruise of oil fail, until the Ijord re- 
plenished their wants.' Much has desenredly been 
written on the page of history, of the hiterposing 
and benevolent band of God, in the establishment 
and supplies of the Orphan House at Halle, in Sax- 
ony, through the laborious means of Professor Frank ; 
and I may venture to affirm, that it has been no less 
so in favor of the Orphan establishment in the city 
of New York. The faith and pious zeal of its man- 
agers have frequently been tried to the last extremi- 
ty ; oflen, indeed, cast down, but not forsaken ; for 
in ways least expected, or not expected at all, the 
kindness of God, almost miraculously, has produced 
their necessary supplies. One instance, among oth- 
ers of this description, occurred but a few years ago, 
was known to myself. At a time when the funds of 
the Society were almost expended, and money im- 
mediately demanded, a young gentleman, who had 
just received a share of a paternal estate, requested 
of me information, ' what benevolent society was 
most worthy of attention ?' I immediately named the 
Orphan Asylum. The next day a letter was lefl at 
iny house, addressed to the Treasurer of the Orphan 
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Asylum, which was delivered to that lady ; and, on 
being opened, it was found to be a blank paper, con- 
taining the sum of five hundred dollars! How sea- 
sonable a relief was this to the exigencies of the 
Society ! and what a noble example to those who 
become heirs to the patrimony of deceased relations, 
instead of wasting it in vanity and profligacy ! who 
but must feel the most devout acknowledgment to 
Divine beneficence, for providing the necessary sup- 
plies for the support of the children of this valuable 
Institution ! and at the same time, firmly believe the 
truth of God^s most gracious promise, * that the needy 
shall not always be forgotten ; the expectation of the 
poor shall not perish forever.' In the government of 
the orphan family, as well as in its general plans, 
Mrs. Hoffman took a very large share of active la- 
bor. Frequently would she spend a whole day at 
the Asylum, for the purpose of inspecting the wants 
of the children, and their progress in education ; the 
management and frugality of supplies, and, indeed, 
the most minute concerns of the whole establish- 
ment. On such occasions, so far from receiving any 
extra refreshment, she would invariably partake only 
of the simple fare of the orphan's table. Never did 
she permit herself to quit the habitation, without 
conferring her most salutary advices, and bestowing 
her maternal expressions of kindness upon the tender 
orphans of her charge ; and which, of course, never 
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failed to produce the most happy effects. It may 
gratify the reader to be informed, that this Orphan 
Asylum is now entirely freed from debt, and that by 
the smiles of divine Providence, there is gradually 
forming a fund for its future support, by means of 
legacies. Still, the orphan's cry is directed to the 
ear of a benevolent public, for a present supply ; and 
it is firmly believed, that their cry will not be heard 
in vain. The annual expenditures for the household, 
amount nearly to five thousand dollars, exclusive of 
repairs to the building. 

" It is a pleasing reflection to the Managers, and 
was a cause of sublime pleasure to the pious Mrs. 
Hoffman, that while God extended his paternal wings 
over this orphan family for their protection and com- 
fort, he has likewise granted some expressions of 
his grace to several of the children, both male and 
female, who have now arrived to the age of ma- 
turity, and maintain the correctness of Christian 
character. 

"In the year 1817, Mrs. Hoffman, bent beneath 
the infirmities of age, and by a severe rheumatic af- 
fection, was compelled to retire from the scene of 
activity, and in her chamber, to spend her remaining 
days in devotional exercises, awaiting the pleasure 
of her Lord, to call her to the blissful regions of 
immortality." 
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Breathe all thy minstrelsy, immortal harp ! 

Breathe numhers warm with love ! while I reheai'se, 

Delighted theme! resembling most the songs 

Which, day and night, are sung before the Lamb 

Thy praise, O Charity ! thy labors most 

Divine; thy sympathy with sighs, and tears, 

And groants ; thy great, thy god-like wish to heal 

All misery, all fortune's wounds ; and make 

The soul of every living thing rejoice. 

O thou wast needed much in days of time ! 

No virtue, half so much ; none half so fair. 

To all the rest, however fine, thou gaTe^t 

A finishing and polish, without which 

r^o man e'er entered heaven. Let me record 

His praise, — the man of great benevolence, 

Who pressed thee closely to his glowing heart, 

And to thy gentle bidding, made his feet 

Svv'ifl minister. Of all mankind, his soul 

Was most in harmony with heaven ; an one 

Sole family of brothers, sisters, friends 3 

One in their origin, one in their rights 

To all the common gifts of providence, 

And in their hopes, their joys and sorrows one, 

Ho viewed the universal human race. 

He needed not a law of State, to force 

Grudging submission to the law of God ; 

The law of love was in his heart alive ; 

What he posscfsed, he counted not his own, 

But like a faithful steward, in a house 

Of public alms, what freely he received, 

He freely gave; distributing to all 

The helpless, the last mite oeyond his own 

Temperate support, and reckoning i»tili the gift 

But justice due to want : and so it was ; 

Altho' the world, with compliment not ill 

Applied, adorned it with a taircr name. 

Nor did he wait till to his door the voice 

Of supplication came, but went abroad, 

With foot as silent as the starry dews, 

In search of misery that pined unseen. 

And would not ask. And who can tell what sights 

He saw I what groans he heard in that cold world 

Below ! where Sin in league with gloomy Death 
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Marched daily thro' the length and breadth of all 
The land, wasting at wilt, and making earth, 
F«ir earth ! a Inzer-house, a dungeon dark ; 
Wh<*re Disappointment fed on ruined Hope ; 
Where (Juilt, worn out, leaned on tripplo edge 
Of want, remorse, despair J where Cruelty 
Reached forth a cup of wormwood to the lips 
Of Sorrow, that to deeper sorrow wailed : 
Where Mockery and disease, and Poverty, 
Met miserable age, erewhilc sore bent 
With his own burden; where the arrowy windf 
Of Winter pierced the naked orphan babe, 
And chilled the mother's heart who had no home 3 
And where, alas ! in mid-time of his day. 
The honest man, robbed by some villain's hand, 
Or with long sickness, pnle, and paler yet 
With want and hunger, oft drank hitter draughts 
Of his own tears, and had no bread to eat. 
Oh ! who can tell what sights he saw, what shapes 
Of wretchedness! or who can tell what smiles 
Of gratitude illumined the face of wo, 
While from his hand he gave the bounty forth! , 
As when the sun, to Cancer wheeling back, 
Returned from Capricorn, and showed the north, 
I'hat long had lain in cold and cheerless night, 
Fjis beamy countenance ; all nature then 
Rejoiced together glad ; the flt)wer looked up 
And smiled -, the forest from his locks shook off 
The hoary frost, and clapped his hands ; the birds 
Awoke, and singing, rose to meet the day ; 
And from his hollow den, where many months 
He slumbered snd in darkness, blithe and light 
Of heart the savage sprung; and saw again 
His mountain shine ; and with new songs of love, 
Allured the Virgin's ear : so did the house. 
The prison-house of guilt, and all the abodes 
Of unprovided helplessness, revive, 
"As on them looked the sunny messenger 
Of ('harityj by angels tended still 
That marked his deeds., and wrote them in the book 
Of CJod's remembrance — carele.«s he to be 
Observed of men ; or have each mite bestowed, 
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Recorded punxstually with name and place . 

In every bill ofnews : pleased to do good, 

He gave and sought no more — nor questioned much, 

Nor reasoned who deserved j for well he knew 

The face of need. Ah me ! who could mistake ? 

The shame to ask, the want that urged within. 

Composed a look so perfectly distinct 

From all else human, and withall su full 

Of misery, that none could pass untouched 

And be a Christinn; or thereafter claim, 

In any form, the name or rights of man; 

Or, at the day of judgment, lift his eye : 

While he, in name of Christ, who gave the poor 

A cup of water, or a bit of bread, 

Impatient for his advent, waiting: stood, 

Glowing in robes of love and holiness, 

Heaven's fairest dress! and round him ranged in white, 

A thousand witnesses appeared, prepared 

To tell his gracious deeds before the throne. Pollok. 

We will now present to the reader a brief sketch 
of Princess Elizabeth, of the Rhine, which cannot 
fail to show the power of the Christian religion over 
a mind of no inferior order. 

This lady was the eldest daughter of Frederic 
Vth., Elector Palatine and King of Bohemia, by Ann, 
daughter of James 1st, King of England, and was 
bom in the year 1620. She possessed only a small 
territory. But governed it with great judgment and 
attention to the happiness of her subjects. She made 
it a rule to hear, one day in every week, all such 
cases as were brought before her, and on these occa- 
sions her wisdom, justice and moderation, were very 
conspicuous. She frequently remitted forfeitures in 
cases where the parties were poor, or in any respect 
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worthy of favor. It was also remarkable that she 
oflen introduced religious considerations as motives 
to harmonize contending parties. 

In the year 1677, the famous William Penn paid 
her a visit, and was treated by her with great re- 
spect The following account of her is taken from 
his works : 

'* The meekness and humility of this princess was 
extraordinary. She never considered the quality, 
but merit of her visiters ; and if she heard of any 
retired man seeking the knowledge of a better world, 
she was sure to set him down in the catalogue of her 
charity, if he wanted it I have casually seen, I be- 
lieve, fifly tokens of her benevolence, sealed and di- 
rected to the several poor subjects of her bounty, 
whose distance prevented them from being personally 
known to her. Thus, though she kept no sumptuous 
table in her own court, spread the tables of the poor 
in their solitary cells. She was abstemious in her 
living, and in apparel void of all ornaments ; but her 
mind had a noble prospect, for her eye was to the 
best and most lasting inheritance. Being once at 
Hamburg, a religious person (whom she went to see 
for the sake of religion,) remarked to her, ' It was 
too great an honor for him to receive a visitant of her 
quality, who was allied to so many great, kings and 
princes of this world.' To which she humbly repli- 
ed, ' If they were religious as well as great, it would 
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be an honor indeed, bat if you knew ivhat that great- 
ness is, as well as I do, you would value it less.' 

*' Afler a religious meeting we had with her, she 
was much afiected, and said, ' It is a hard thing to 
be faithful to what one knows. O, the way is strait! 
I am afraid £ am not weighty enough in my spirit to 
walk in it' I cannot forget her last words, when I 
took leave of hen ' Let me,' said she, * desire you 
to remember me, though I live at so great a distance, 
and you should never see me more, fie assured that 
though my condition subjects me to divers tempta- 
tions, yet my soul has strong desires after the best 
things.' She lived till the age of sixty years, and 
then died at her house in Herwerden, in the year 
1680, as much lamented as she had been beloved by 
her people." 

O, reader, greatly beloved by thy Creator ! the 
darling of Providence ! thou art distinguished by his 
goodness ; distinguish thyself also by thy gratitude. 
Be it thy one undivided aim to glorify Him who has 
been at so much expense to glorify thee ! While all 
inferior creatures, in silent eloquence, declare the 
glory of God, do thou lend them thy tongue. Be 
thou the High Priest of the mute creation. Let 
their praises become vocal in thy songs. Adore the 
Supreme Benefactor for the blessings he showers 
down upon every order of beings. Adore him for 
numberless mercies which are appropriated to thy- 
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self. But, above all, adore him for that noble gift of 
a rational and immortal soul. This constitates us 
masters of the globe, and gives us the real enjoy- 
ments of its riches ; this discovers ten thousand beau^ 
ties which otherwise had been lost, and renders them 
both a source of delight and a nursery of devotion. 
By virtue of this exalted principle, we are qualified 
to admire our Maker's works, and capable of bear- 
ing his illustrious image ; beariug his illustrious im- 
age, not only when the ornaments of the ground 
have resigned their honors, but when the great 
origin of day is extinguished in the skies, and all the 
flaming orbs on high are put out in obscure darkness. 
Then to survive, survive the ruins of the world, and 
to enjoy God — to resemble God — to be '' filled with 
all the fulness of God** in another — what happiness, 
what an inestimable happiness is this ! Yet this is 
thy privilege; barter it not, for trifles of an hour! 
this thy glorious prerogative, O, reader ! 

O! the goodness, the exuberant goodness of our 
God I How much should we think ourselves obliged 
to a generous friend, who should build a stately edifice 
purely for our abode I But how greatly would the 
obligation be increased, if the hand that built it 
should also furnish it ! and not only furnish it with 
all that is commodious and comfortable, but orna- 
ment it also with whatever is splendid and delight- 
ful ! This has our most indulgent Creator done, in a 
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manner infinitely surpassingf all we could wish or 
imagine. 

The earth is assigned us for a dwelling. The 
skies are stretched over us like a magnificent cano- 
py, dyed in the purest azure ; and beautified, now 
with pictures of floating silver, now with colorings 
of reflected crimson. The grass is spread under trs 
as a spacious carpet, wove with silken tlireads of 
green, and damasked with flowers of every hue. 
The sun, like a golden lamp, is hung out in the ethe- 
real vault, and pours his effulgence all the day to 
enlighten our paths. When night approaches, the 
moon takes up the friendly office ; and the stars are 
kindled in twinkling myriads, to cheer the darkness 
with their milder lustre, and not disturb our repose by 
too intense a glare. The clouds, besides the rich 
paintings they hang around the heavens, act the part 
of a shifting screen, and defend us by their seasona- 
ble interposition, from the scorching beams of sum- 
mer. May we not also regard them as the great 
watering pots of the globe, which, wafled on the 
wings of the wind, dispense their moisture evenly 
through the universal garden, and fructify, with 
their showers, whatever our hand plants. The fields 
are exhaustless granaries ; the ocean is our vast res- 
ervoir ; the animals spend their strength to despatch 
our business, resign their clothing to replenish our 
wardrobe, and surrender their lives to provide for our 
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Iftbles. In short, every element is a store-house of 
conveniences, every season brings us the choicest 
productions, all nature is our caterer ; and, which is 
a most endearing recommendation of these favors, 
they are all as lovely as they are useful. You ob- 
serve nothing mean or inelegant All is clad in 
beauty's fairest robe, and regulated by proportion's 
nicest rule. The whole scene exhibits a fund of 
pleasure to the imagination, at the same time that it 
more than supplies all our wants. 

Therefore thou art inexcusable, O reader, whoever 
thou art, that rebellest against thy Maker. He sur- 
rounds thee with unnumbered benefits^ and follows 
thee with an effusion of the richest, noblest gifts. 
He courts thy affections, he solicits thy gratitude by 
liberalities which are never intermitted ; by a boun- 
ty which knows no limits. Most blessed Lord, let 
this, thy goodness, thy unwearied goodness, lead us 
to repentance. Win us to thyself, thou Fountain of 
Felicity, by these sweet inducements. Draw us to 
our duty, thou God of our salvation, by those " cords 
of love." 

What a striking resemblance theie is between a 
well cultivated garden, and the immortal mind ! 
What a living picture is here of the beneficial effects 
of industry ! By industry and cultivation, this neat 
spot is an image of Eden. Here is all that can en- 
tertain the eye, or regale the smelL Whereas, with- 
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oot cultivation, this sweet garden had been a deso- 
late wilderness. Vile thistles had made it loathsome, 
and taingling briars inaccessible. Without cultiva- 
tion, it might have been a nest for serpents, and the 
horrid haunt of venomous creatures. But the spade 
and pruning knife, in the hand of industry, have im- 
proved it into a sort of terrestrial paradise. 

How naturally does it lead us to contemplate the 
advantages which flow from a virtuous education, 
and the miseries which ensue from the neoflect of it! 
The mind, without early instruction, will, in all prob- 
ability, become like the *• vineyard of the sluggard," 
if left to the propensities of its own depraved will ; 
what can we expect but the luxuriant growth of un- 
ruly appetites, which, in time, will break forth in all 
manner of irregularities ! What, but that anger, like 
a prickly thorn, arms the temper with an tintractable 
moroseness : peevishness, like a stinging nettle, ren- 
der the conversation irksome and forbidding ; ava- 
rice, like some choking weed, teach the fingers to 
gripe, and the hands to oppress; revenge, like 
some poisonous plant, replete with baneful juices, 
rankle in the breast, and meditate mischief to its 
neighbor; while unbridled lusts, like swarms of 
noisome insects, taint each rising thought, and 
render "every imagination of the heart only evil 
continually 7^ Such are the usual products of sav- 
age nature ; such the furniture of the uncultivated 
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soul ! Whereas, let the mind be put under the " nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord :" let holy discipline 
clear the soil : let sacred instruction sow it with the 
best seed : let skill and vigilance dress the rising 
shoots, direct the young idea how to spread, the 
wayward passions how to move; then what a differ- 
ent state of the inner man will take place ! Charity 
will breathe her sweets, and hope expand her blos- 
soms ; the personal virtues display their graces, and 
the social ones their fruits ; the sentiments become 
generous, the carriage endearing, the life honorable 
and useful. 

Oh! that governors of families and masters of 
schools, would watch with a conscientious solicitude 
over the morals of their tender charge ! What a pity 
it is, that the advancing generation should lose tliese 
invaluable endowments, through any supineness in 
their instructors. See ! with what assiduity the cu- 
rious florist attends his little nursery ! He visits 
them early and late ; furnishes them with the proper- 
est mould ; supplies them with seasonable moisture ; 
guards them from the ravages of insects ; screens 
them from the injuries of the weather ; marks their 
springing buds; observes them attentively through 
their whole progress ; and never intermits his anxiety 
until he beholds them blown into full perfection. 
And shall a range of painted leaves, which flourish 
to-day, and to-morrow fall to the ground — shall these 
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be tended with more zealous applications, than the 
exalted faculties of an immortal soul ? 

Yet trust not in cultivation alone. It is the bless- 
ings of the Almighty Husbandman, which imparts 
success to such labors of love. If God ^ seal up 
the bottles of heaven,^ and command the clouds to 
withhold their fatness, the best manured plat be- 
comes a barren desert And if he restrain the dew 
of his heavenly benediction, all human endeavors 
miscarry ; the rational plantation languishes ; our 
most pregnant hopes, from youths of the most prom- 
ising genius, prove abortive. Their root will be as 
rottenness, and their blossom will go up as dust 
Therefore let parents plant ; let tutors water ; but let 
both look up to the Father of spirits for the desired 
increase. On every side, I espy several budding 
flowers. As yet, they are like bales of cloth from 
the packer's ware-house; each is wrapt within a 
strong enclosure, and its contents are tied together 
by the firmest bandages ; so that all their beauties 
lie concealed, and all their sweets locked up. Just 
such is the niggardly wretch, whose aims are all 
turned inward, and meanly terminated upon himself; 
who makes his own private interests or personal 
pleasures the sole centre of his designs, and the 
scanty circumference of his actions. Ere long the 
searching beams will open the silken folds, and draw 
them into a graceful expansion. Theo, what a love- 
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ly blush will glow in their cheeks, and what a l»almy 
odor exhale from their bosoms! So, when divine 
grace shines upon the mind, even the churl becomes 
bountiful ; the heart of stone is taken away, and a 
heart of flesh, a heart susceptible of the softest, most 
compassionate emotions, is introduced in its stead. 
O ! how sweetly do the social affections dilate them- 
selves under so benign an influence ! just like these 
disclosing gems under the powerful eye of day. The 
tender regards are no longer confined to a single ob- 
ject, but extend themselves into a generous concern 
for mankind, and shed liberal refreshments on all 
within their reach. Arise then, thou Sun of righte- 
ousness ; arise with healing under thy wings ; and 
transfuse thy gentle, but penetrating ray through all 
our intellectual powers. Enlarge every narrow dis- 
position, and fill us with a diffusive benevolence. 
Make room in our breasts for the whole human race ; 
and teach us to love all our fellow creatures, for their 
amiable Creator's sake. May we be pleased with 
their excellences, and rejoice in their happiness ; but 
feel their miseries as our own, and with a brother's 
S3rmpathy, hasten to relieve them. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

What order of mind was better qualified to watch 
the dawnings of intellects or mould its tender devel- 
opments, than those highly cultivated ladies, whom 
we have brought before the reader ? There are oth- 
ers, whose names are recorded on the page of histo- 
ry, whose benign influence is written in the throbs of 
living hearts, and the monument erected to their 
memory is built of lively stones, cemented with ma- 
ternal care. The skill with which they moulded the 
characters of those whom God had placed under their 
care, is written in characters of living light. Among 
these are Mrs. Adams and lady Washington. Mrs. 
Adams, consort of the Hon. John Adams, second 
President of the United States, died at Quincy, Ms. 
October 28, 1818. This lady was not more elevated 
by rank, than eminent by her virtues. Of her sex, 
she was an ornament, not less pure than it was bril- 
liant. She was at once the charm and the pride of the 
domestic circle ; exemplary in the fulfilment of every 
social and religious obligation; and in the native 
ease and characteristic dignity with which they were 
discharged. Presiding in her family, as though its 
cares had been the single object of her thoughts ; 
yet, her mind, enlarged by reading, and established 
by meditation, had the aspect of one, exclusively de- 
voted to mental improvement and intellectual con- 
templation. It was impossible to know her intimately, 
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without admiring' tbat rare assemblage of qualities, 
which coiMtituted her character ; in which mascu- 
line imderstanding was united with delicacy, unob- 
trusive and feminine. What was true, and useful, and 
necessary to be known, for the right c<«dnct in com- 
mon life, was mingled and dignified, by being com- 
bined in her mind and practice with acquirements, 
at once extensive, elegant and extraordinary. She 
was endowed by nature, with a countenance singu- 
larly noble and lovely. In it dignity was blended 
with sweetness, the beams of intelligence with those 
of kindness, inspiring at once respect, confidence 
and aflection. She illustrated and adorned every 
sphere she was called to fill. Although polished by 
intercourse with the world, her mind had lost noth- 
ing of its original purity and innate worth. 

This is not the language of panegyric. If to those 
who knew her not, it shall have this aspect, those who 
knew her best, will feel how short this description 
falls of all the refined, and all the substantial quali- 
ties which formed the stamina of her character. 

Her father. Rev. William Smith, a clergyman, re- 
spected for his piety and worth, married Elizabeth, 
the daughter of Hon. John Quincy, and was settled 
at Weymouth, near Boston. These respected pa- 
rents were blessed with three daughters, who were 
each qualified, by uncommon talents and virtues, to 
fill with equal worth, the difierent, though important 
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stations, to which they were afterwards called. Of 
these, Mrs. Adams was the second. Under the pa- 
ternal roof, with her beloved sisters, were passed her 
early years, in the pursuit of those intellectual and 
domestic accomplishments, on which gentlemen of 
her father's profession are accustomed to found the 
future hopes of their children. Religion formed the 
basis of her early education. Under its sanction, 
and by its light, she was taught to discern the right 
in morals, and the useful in learning, and to take 
delight in the practice of what was prudent, and in 
the discovery of what was true, and to seek happi- 
ness and honor in filling, with propriety and exact- 
ness, all the duties which peculiarly appertain to her 
sex. Connected in early life, by affection and intel- 
lectual sympathy, witli one of the most eminent men 
of our age and country, and one among those, chiefly 
instrumental in achieving our national independence, 
she largely partook of the spirit of the times, and 
cheerfully braved the dangers, submitted to the pri- 
vations, and co-operated in the energies demanded 
by the occasion. The leading patriots of that period, 
well knew her intellectual wortli. With many of the 
most distinguished, she long continued in the habit 
of correspondence. Her letters yet remain, and are 
monuments of refined taste and pure sentiment 

Afler peace and independence had been acquired 
by her country, Mrs. Adams was called to adorn 
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there hangs a bridge of rock, fashioned by the hand 
of nature, with the peaks of granite mountains for 
its horizon. Two hundred Ibet above the foaming 
waves you behold this arch, which, in its very rug- 
gedness, looks graceful as a floating scarf. Over 
the waves, looking through the arch, you catch a 
vision of colossal cliffs, with a glimpse of smiling 
sky. Advance to the parapet of this bridge — cling 
to the shrubs that grow there — look below! Your 
heart grows sick — your brain reels. Stand in the 
shadow of the arch, and look above. How beauti- 
ful ! While the torrent sparkles at your feet, yonder, 
in the very heaven, the arch of rock fills your eye, 
and spans the abyss, with giant trees from its brow. 
To the natural bridge, Washington, the young pil- 
grim, came. He stood by the waves at sunset — he 
drank in the rugged sublimity of the scene. And 
when the morning came, with an unfaltering step, 
and hand that never shook, not for an instant, with 
one pulse of fear, he climbed the awful height — he 
wrote his name upon the rock — ^he stood upon the 
summit, beneath the tall pine, and saw the march of 
day among the mountains. Who shall picture his 
emotions in that hour ? As his unfaltering hand trac- 
ed the name upon the rock, did he dream of the day 
when that name should be stamped upon the history 
of his country, and written not in stone, but in the 
throbs of living hearts ? As he stood upon the arch, 
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and saw the torrent sparkle dimly far below, while 
the kiss of light was glittering upon the mountain 
tops, did no vision of the battle-field, no shadowy 
presentiment of glory, gleam awfully before his 
flashing eyes ? 

** Again. Another scene of Washington's educa- 
tion. There is a rirer, which sparkles beautifully 
among its leafy banks — glides on as smoothly as the 
dream of sinless slumber ; but even as you gaze upon 
its glassy waves, it rushes from your sight It glides 
over a bed of rocks, and then through a yawning 
abyss, sinks with one sullen plunge into the bosom 
of the earth. On one side you behold its smooth 
waters — at your feet the abyss — and yonder, an un- 
dulating meadow. Yes, where should be the course 
of the river, you behold slopes of grass and flowers. 
It is simply called the Lost River. It fills you with 
inexplicable emotions to see this beautiful stream, 
now flashing in the sun-light, now — ere you can 
count one — ^lost in a dismal cavern, with flowers 
growing upon its grave. Here Washington, the 
young pilgrim, wandered oflentime, and gazed with 
a full heart upon the mysterious river. ' Shall my 
life be like that river ? gliding smoothly on — shining 
in sun-light, only to plunge, without a moment's 
warning, into night and eternity ? 

" Did no thought like this cross the young pilgrim's 
soul ? In that wonderous river he beheld a symbol 
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of a brave life, suddenly plunged in darkness. Or, 
it may be, of a great heart, hurled into obscurity, 
only to rise more beautiful and strong, aflor the night 
IV as over and the darkness gone. For aflcr three 
miles of darkness, the Lost River comes sparking 
into light again, singing for very gladn(;ss, as it 
rushes from the cavern into open air. Amid scenes 
like these the youth of Washington was passed.— 
He grew to manhood amid the glorious images of 
unpolluted nature. Now, pausing near the mountain 
top, he saw the valleys of Virginia fade far awoy, in 
one long smile of verdure and sunshine, with the 
Potomnc, like a silver thread, in the distance. Now 
battling for life, amid hunger, snow, and savage foes, 
he makes his bed in the hollow of the rock, or sets 
his destiny afoat amid the waves and ice of a win- 
try river. 

*' There is one picture in the life of Washington, 
the boy, which has ever impressed my soul. It is not 
so much that picture of young Washington, seated 
at the feet of his widowed mother, gazing into her 
pale face, drinking the fathomless affection of her 
mild eyes, and for her sake renouncing the glittering 
prospect of an ocean life, and laurels gathered from 
its gory waves. This picture, in its simplicity, is 
very beautiful. But it is another picture which en- 
chains me. Behold it 
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** By the side of a lonely Btream, in the depth of a 
green woodland, sits a boy of fourteen — shut out 
from all the world, alone with his heart — his finger 
laid upon an opened volume, while his large, gray 
eye gaze8 vacantly into the deep waters. And that 
volume is the old family Bible, marked with the name 
of his ancestor, John Washington ; and from its large 
letters look forth the prophets of Israel, and from its 
pages, printed in antique style, the face of Jesus 
smiles upon the soul of the dreaming boy. Wash.- 
ington, the boy, alone with the old Bible, which his 
ancestor, a wanderer and exile, brought from the 
English shore ; alone with the prophets and the war- 
riors of long distant ages — shut in from the world 
by the awful forms of revelation — now wandering 
with the patriarchs, under the shade of palms, among 
the white flocks — now lingering by Samaria*s well, 
while the Divine voice in accents of unutterable 
music upon the stillness of noonday. 

*' Let us for a few moments survey the various 
epochs of the youth of Washington. At the age of 
ten years he is lefl an orphan ; from the hour of his 
father's death, he is educated by his widowed mother. 
At the age of fourteen a midshipman's warrant is 
oflered to him, — with a brilliant prospect of naval 
glory in the distance. He accepts the warrant — his 
destiny seems trembling in the balance — when his 
mother, who already saw a nobler theatre open be- 
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fore her boy, induces him to surrender the idea of 
an ocean life. He is seventeen when he takes up 
the instruments of the surveyor's crafl, and crossing 
the Alleghanies, beholds, for the first time, the cos- 
tumes of the Indian people. Three years pass, and 
he is a pilgrim amid the forms of external nature. 
We behold him on the ocean, amid the terror of its 
storms, and very near the doom of its shipwrecks. 
His heart pillows the head of a dying brother ; he 
accompanies Laurence Washington on a voyage to 
Barbadoes, and is absent on the ocean, and on the 
shores of a strange land, from the Fall of 1751 until 
the Spring of 1752. When Laurence dies, his 
younger brother, George Washington, a youth of 
twenty years, is appointed executor of his immense 
estates. At the age of twenty-one, he is designated 
by the Governor of Virginia as a Commissioner to 
treat with the hostile French and their Indian allies, 
who threaten our western borders. In the pursuit of 
the object of his mission, he joumies 560 miles into 
the trackless wilderness. He is twenty-two when 
-he first mingles in battle ; his sword is unsheathed, 
July 3, 1754, at the fight of the Great Meadows. 
And at the age of twenty-three, July 9, 1755, he 
shares in the danger of Braddock^ field, and saves 
the wreck of the defeated army. 

" The great epochs of the youth of Washington 
are written in the preceding paragn^hs. A wonder- 



fill youth, indeed ! From the common school-house 
into the untrodden wilderness ; from the couch of a 
dying brother, into the terror of battle. Washing- 
ton had already lived the life, before he was twenty- 
three years old. Let us, my friends, write the un- 
written history of Washington. Not the dim out- 
line which history sketches, but a picture of the 
man — with color, shape, life and voice. Yes, life, 
for as we go on, among the shrines of the past, the 
dead will live with us, and voice too, for as we ques- 
tion the ghosts of other days, they will answer us, 
although the shadows of a hundred years brood over 
their graves. And ere we hasten forth upon our 
journey^ let us for a moment compare the youth of 
Washington with the boyhood of Arnold. Wash- 
ington, nourished by the counsels of a mother, sur- 
rounded by powerful friends, and with many a kind 
hand, for his brow, when it was stricken with fever, 
many a kind voice ibr his heart when it was heavy 
with sorrow. 

** Arnold, a friendless boy, left by an intemperate 
father to the world; guided, it is true, by a kind 
mother, but a mother who saw all the clouds of mis- 
fortune lowering upon her path, and felt the heaviest 
blows of misery upon her breast A contrast of ter- 
rible meaning! Washington learns from his mother 
to bear all, to snfTer all, to hold on, through calm and 
storm, to the rigiit. Washington becomes the man 
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of a world. Arnold, though swayed for a while 
by the lessons of his mother, learns the bitter lesson 
which the world teaches to him — learns by heart to 
return hate with hate, and flin^r wrong into the face 
of wrong. Arnold becomes the omen of a world. 

^ Learn from this the awful importance of those 
early influences which shape the mind and mould 
the heart Youth is a tender plant — ^beware how 
you tread upon it ! Nurse it generously, and one day 
it will bloom before you in the manhood of a Wash- 
ington. Crush it, and it will one day wound your 
heel with the serpent-sting of Arnold. And while 
we read together the great lesson of Washington's 
youth, and trace, side by side, the gradual steps by 
which be rose to greatness, let us never forget, that 
there was one blessing which followed him like a 
good angel, and breathed upon his soul the very at> 
mosphere of Heaven — ' The memory of Mary his 
mother.' " 

From all we can learn of the early history of 
Washington, we see the marks of vigilant, parental 
influence, and wo have good reason to believe the 
mother was a very active agent in the formation of 
his character. What a luxury would it have been, 
to have learned from the lips or pen of Mrs. Wasi^ 
ington, the entire process by which were clustered 
together so rich an assemblage of virtues. 
It was gratifying to see in the Mothers' Joomaly a 
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copy of Waahington'? '' Rules of Behavior," written 
when he was thirteen years old. These rales shonid 
be seriously read and reflected upon by every youth- 
M American, and every parent should contrast the 
spirit of those rules with the aspect of society at the 
present time, and inquire, " Why do my children ex- 
hibit so different a spirit and character ?^ 

In these days of security and ease, when peace 
and principle have taken strong hold on the affections, 
I doubt whether we duly appreciate the self-sacrific- 
ing, self-denying spirit of those who lived, and 
labored, and suffered, as did lady Washington and 
Mrs. Adams, and many of our grandmothers, whose 
privations and toils helped to purchase cur present 
security, comibrt and ease. Had these women lived 
in this age of benevolent efibrts, and missionary en- 
terprise, with their spirits, they would have as freely 
consecrsted their sons to this service, as they did to 
the service of their conntry, and willingly sent them 
to bear the glad news of salvation to a lost world. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Let us extend our researches to the old world, 
and trace the influence of those females who have 
shone most conspicuously in its political dramas. 
Olaus, the son of Margaret, in right of his father, in- 
herited the crown of Norway, that of Sweden by his 
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grandfather, and tiiat of DeDmark, by his moUier. 
For, although those crowns were then elective^ yet 
that election seldom deviated from the lineal course, 
where there was a prospect of adequate abilities. 
But, Olaus dying, Margaret was chosen by the States 
of Denmark, who already had satisfactory proofs of 
her capacity to discharge the duties of that high sta- 
tion, while she had acted as queen regent of Norway. 
She was soon afler elected Queen of Norway. The 
Swedes^ at this time, were governed by Albert of 
Mecklenburg, who, having become odious by his 
tyrannies, they made a tender of their crown and feal- 
ty to the illustrious Margaret. At the head of an 
army, she marched into Sweden, expelled her rival, 
and immediately took possession of the throne and 
government Margaret, being now invested with 
the government of Norway, Sweden and Denmark^ 
projected the scheme of the celebrated union of CaU 
mar. At that place, she assembled the States of the 
three kingdoms, and by their united voice, a solemn 
decree was passed, the substance of which is com- 
prised in the following articles : 
^"That Sweden, Denmark and Norway, should 
theacefbrth have but one sovereign ; That the sover- 
eign should be chosen alternately, by each of these 
kingdoms, and that the election should be ratified by 
the other ; that each nation should retain its own 
laws, customs^ privileges and dignities; that the 
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natives of one kingdom should not be raised to posts 
of honor or profit, in the other, but should be reputed 
foreigners out of their own country." 

A minute detail of the reign of Margaret will not 
be expected. It will be sufficient to observe, that, 
considering the age in which she lived, the rude and 
barbarous nations over which she swayed the sceptre, 
and the grand object she effected during her reign, 
fbw monarchs have been more capable of sustaining 
the weight of empire. Hers was one of the three 
fomale reigns, which have taken place in modern 
times, that will ever be illustrious in the annals of 
nations. The names of Margaret, Eizabeth and 
Catharine, are, at least sufficient to rescue their sex 
from the indiscriminate imputatioa of weakness. 

In perusing the history of Napoleon Bonaparte, I 
saw that he was indeed what his mother made him. 
1 very soon saw the germs of the son's character in 
the character and pursuits of the mother. 8he was 
a woman of great personal beauty — possessed a vig- 
orous mind, physical energy, and a prond and lofty 
spirit ; her highest ambition was to shine as a woman 
of chivalrous spirit, she followed her husband on his 
expeditions, on horseback — sharing his perils and 
fatigues, during the war between Corsica and France ; 
die expended the energies of her mind,«nd the vigor 
of her body, in Hying from town to town, and village 
to village, to avoid captivi^ to the enemy, almost up 
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to the period of Napoleon^s birth. Napoleon was 
her favorite son — she desired him to be a soldier and 
a hero. He was what his mother made him! She 
fostered his love of power, by justifying his tyranni- 
cal treatment of his elder brother^ Joseph — ^not per- 
mitting even a word of complaint from that brother, 
of his ill-usage. The very toys of his childhood 
were subservient to this sole object of Ills education, 
and nursed the spirit of war, and his love of conquest 
and self-elevation. His mother lived to see his 
highest exaltation, and to lament the lowest depths 
of his fall, while a prisoner at St. Helena. How tre- 
mendous the responsibility of that mother. And in 
no relation of life is woman^s influence greater and 
more permanent than in that of a mother. '* The fu- 
ture character of a child," said the emperor Napoleon 
himself, •' is always the work of its mother f and he 
delighted in recollecting that to his parent did he 
owe much of the greatness of a mind which possibly 
grasped at too much, but which afterwards enabled 
him to bear years of privation and exile, with forti- 
tude and dignity." 

We have, in Abbott's account of the divorce of 
Josephine, and history .of Maria Louisa, a brief 
dKtoh of the train of evils that revulted from the 
fal^ ambition instilled into his nature by his mother* 

" The divorce of Josephine is an inefSiceable stain 
ngon the character of Nap<^eon. And yet even thie 
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aet, 8o crael, and so impolitic that even he admits it 
to have been one of the causes of his ruin, is invest- I 
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ed with that peculiar grandeur which surrounded 
every thing connected with this extraordinary man. 
Tiie marriage with Maria Louisa, said Napoleon at \ 
St Helena, * was the cause of my destruction. In 
contracting it, I placed my foot on an abyss covered 
over with flowers.' 

*' That Napoleon loved Josephine, as intensely as 
so ambitious a spirit was capable of loving any per- 
son, cannot be doubted. His connection with her 
was founded on the most romantic attachment, and 
was associated with all the mo3t interesting events 
of his history. His desire for a divorce did not orig- 
inate in any waning of afiection, but was urged by 
those considerations of state policy for which, in his 
boundless ambition, he was ready to sacrifice every 
affection. He deemed it essential to the perpetuity 
of his throne, that he should add the grandeur of 
ancestral renown to the glory of his unparalleled ex- 
ploits ; and his desire was intense to be blessed with 
an heir, who should inherit his throne and perpetuate 
his name. Rumors had been for some time reach- 
ing Josephine, of the doom which was impending 
over her. Agitated with the most terrible fears, and 
again clinging to trembling hope, poor Josephine 
pafNMd several weeks ill the ^ony of suspense. Both 
were under great restraint, and neitlier hardly ven* 
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tured to look at the other. The contemplated divorce 
was noised abroad, and Josephine read, in the avert- 
ed looks of her former friends, the indications of her 
approaching disgrace. < In what self-constraint,' said 
she, ^ did I pass the period during which, though no 
longer his wife, I was obliged to appear so to all 
eyes* Ah ! what looks are those which courtiers 
suffer to fall upon a repudiated wife.' 

" They had been accustomed to live upon terms of 
the most affectionate intimacy, and in their private 
apartments, free from the restraints of a court, she 
would loitre in his private cabinet, and he would 
steal in — ^an ever welcome intruder — upon the se- 
cresy of her boudoir. Now, reserve and restraint 
marked every word and movement The private ac- 
cess between their apartments was closed. Napo- 
leon no longer entered her boudoir, but when he 
wished to speak to her, respectfully knocking at the 
door, would wait her approach. Whenever Josephine 
heard the sound of his approaching footsteps, the fear 
that he was coming with the terrible announcement 
of separation, immediately caused such violent pal- 
pitations of the heart, that it was with the utmost 
difficulty she could totter across the floor, even when 
supporting herself by leaning against the walls, and 
catching at the articles of furniture. They had 
many private intervie^^|befoi% Napoleon ventured 
to announce his determination, in which he hinted 
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at the necessity of the measure. From all these in- 
terviews Josephine returned with her eyes so swollen 
with weeping, as to give her attendants the errone- 
ous impression that personal violence was used to 
compel her to consent. ' He accomplished his reso- 
lution/ said Josephine, * with a cruelty of which no 
idea can be formed.' It was, however, the cruelty 
of the laceration of her heart and the crushing of 
all her hopes. * In what stupor, in what uncertainty, 
more cruel than death, did I live during these discus- 
sions, until the fatal day in which he avowed the reso- 
lution which I had so long read in his countenance.' 
'* The fatal day for the announcement at length 
arrived. Josephine appears to have had some pre- 
sentinxent that her doom was sealed, for all the day 
she had been in her private apartment, weeping bit- 
terly. As the dinner hour approached, to conceal 
her weeping and swollen eyes, she wore a head-dress 
with a deep front, which shaded the whole of the 
upper part of her face. They dined alone. Napo- 
leon entered the room in the deepest embarrassment. 
He uttered not a word, but mechanically struck the 
edge of his glass with his knife, as if to divert 
his thoughts. Josephine could not conceal the con- 
vulsive agitations of her frame. They sat during 
the whole meal in silence. The various courses 
were brought in, and removed untouched by either. 
Says Josephine, < We dined together as usual. I 
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Struggled with my tear», which, notwithstanding 
every eSbn, overflowed from my eyes; I uttered not 
a single word during that solitary meal ; and he 
broke silenc i but once, to ask an attendant about the 
weather. My sun-shine, I saw had passed away ; 
the storm burst quickly.' Immediately after this sor- 
rowful repast. Napoleon requested the attendants to 
leave the room. The Emperor, closing the door after 
them with his own hand, approached Josephine, who 
was trembling in every nerve. The struggle in the 
soul of Napoleon was fearful. His whole frame 
trembled. His countenance assumed the expression 
of the firm resolve which nerved him to this unpar- 
donable wrong. He took the hand of the Empress^ 
pressed it to his heart, gazed for a moment, speech- 
less, upon tliose features which had won his youthful 
love ; and then, with a voice tremulous with the storm 
which shook both soul and body, said, * Josephine, 
my good Josephine, you know how I have loved you ; 
it is to you, to you alone that I owe the few moments 
of happiness I have known in the world. Josephine, 
my destiny is more powerful than my will. My 
dearest afibctions must yield to the interests of 
France.' *Say no more,' exclaimed the Empress, 
in mortal anguish. *I expected this. I understand 
and feel for you ; but the stroke is not the less mor- 
tar— and with a piercing shriek she fell lifeless upon 
the floor. 
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" Napoleon hastily opened the door, and called for 
help. His physician, Dr. Corvisart, was at hand, and 
entering with other attendants, they raised the un- 
conscious Josephine from the floor ; who, in a de- 
lirum of agony, was exclaiming, * Oh no, you cannot, 
you cannot do it ! You would not kill me.' Napo- 
leon supported the lirohs of Josephine, while another 
bore her body, and thus they conveyed her to her 
bed-room. Placing the insensible Empress npon the 
bed, Napoleon again dismissed the attendants, and 
rang for her women, who, on entering, found him 
bending over her lifeless form, with an expression of 
the deepest anxiety and anguish. Napoleon slept 
not that night, but paced his room in silence and sol- 
itude, probably lashed by an avenging conscience. 
He frequently, during the night, returned to Jose- 
phine's room to inquire concerning her situation ; but 
each time, the sound of his footstep and his voice, 
almost threw the agonized Empress into convulsions. 
^ No ! No ! says Josephine, ' I cannot describe the 
horror of my situation during that night ! Even the 
interest he affected to take in my sufferings, seemed 
to me additional cruelty. O, my God ! How justly 
had I reason to dread becoming an Empress !' 

*'At length the day arrived for the public announce- 
ment of the divorce. The imperial Council of State 
was convened in the Tuileries, and all the members 
of the imperial family, and all the prominent officers 
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of the empire were present. Napoleon, with his 
pale and en resworn fea tares, but ill-conceaied by the 
drooping plumes which wer3 urranged to over- 
shadow them, sacrificing strong love to still stronger 
ambition, with a voice made firm by the very strug- 
gle with which he was agitated, in the following 
terms assigned to the world the reasons for this 
cruel separation. 

*' * The political interests of my monarchy, the 
wishes of my people, which have constantly guided 
my actions, require that 1 should leave behind me, 
to heirs of my love for my people, the throne on 
which Providence has placed me. For many years 
I have lost all hopes of having children by my be- 
loved spouse, the Empress Josephine. That it is, 
which induces me to sacrifice the sweetest affections 
of my heart, to consider only tJie good of my sub- 
jects, and desire the dissolution of my marriage. — 
Arrived at the age of forty years, I may indulge a 
reasonable hope of living long enough to rear, in the 
spirit of my own thought and disposition, the chil- 
dren with which it may please Providence to bless 
me. God knows what such a determination has cost 
my heart, but there is no sacrifice which is above 
my courage, when it is proved to be for the interest 
of France. Far from having any cause of com- 
plaint, I have nothing to say but in praise of the at- 
tachment and tenderness of my beloved wife. She 
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has embellished fifteen years of my life ; the remem- 
brance of them will be forever engraven on my heart. 
She was crowned by my hand; she shall retain al- 
ways the rank and title of Empress ; but above all, 
let her never doubt ray feelings, or regard me but as 
her best and dearest friend.' 

** Josephine, with a faltering voice, and with her 
eyes suffused with tears, replied : — ' I respond to all 
the sentiments of the Emperor, in consenting to the 
dissolution of a marriage which henceforth is an ob- 
stacle to the happiness of France, by depriving it of 
the blessing of being one day governed by the de- 
scendants of that great man, evidently raised up by 
Providence to efface the evils of a terrible revolution, 
and restore the altar, the throne, and social order. 
But his marriage will in no respect change the sen- 
timents of my heart ; the Emperor will ever find in 
me his best friend. I know what this act, command- 
ed by policy and exalted interest, has cost his heart ; 
but we both glory in the sacrifices which we make 
to the good of our country. I feel elevated by giv- 
ing the greatest proof of attachment and devotion 
that was ever given upon earth.' 

*' Such were the sentiments, replete with dignity 
and grandeur, which were uttered in public. But 
Josephine returned from this dreadful efiS>rt, to her 
chamber of the darkest wo, and so violent and so 
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protracted ivas her anguish, that for six months she 
was nearly blinded with grief. 

" The next day after the public announcement to 
the imperial Council of State, of the intended sepa- 
ration, the whole imperial family were assembled in 
the grand saloon of the Tuileries, for \}ie legal con- 
summation of the divorce. It was the 16th of De- 
cember, 1810. Napoleon was there, in all his robes 
of state, yet care-worn and wretched. With his 
arms folded across his breast, he leaned against a 
pillar, as motionless as a statue, uttering not a word 
to any one, and apparently insensible of the tragedy 
enacting around him, of which he was the sole au- 
thor, and eventually the most pitiable victim. The 
members of the Bonaparte family, who were jealous 
of the almost boundless influence which Josephine 
had exerted over their imperial brother, were all 
there, secretly rejoicing in her disgrace. In the 
centre of the apartment there was a small table, and 
upon it a writing apparatus of gold. An arm chair 
was placed before the table. A silence as of death 
pervaded the room, and all eyes were fixed upon that 
chair and table, as though they were the instruments 
of a dreadful execution. A side door opened, and 
Josephine entered, supported by her daughter, Hor- 
tense, who, not possessing the fortitude of her mother, 
burst into tears as she entered the apartment, and 
continued sobbing as though her heart would break. 
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All immediately arose, upon the appearance of Jose- 
phine. She wore a simple dress of white muslin, 
unadorned with a single ornament. With that pecu- 
liar grace for which she was ever distinguished, she 
moved slowly and silently to the seat prepared for 
her. Leaning her elbow upon the table, and sup- 
porting her pallid brow with her hand, she struggled 
to repress the anguish of her soul, as she listened to 
the reading of the act of separation. The voice of 
the reader was interrupted only by the convulsive 
sobbings of Hortense, who stood behind her mother's 
chair. Eugene also stood beside his mother in that 
dreadful hour, pale, and trembling like an aspen leaf. 
Josephine sat with tears silently trickling down her 
cheeks, in the mute composure of despair. At the 
close of this painful duty, Josephine, for a moment, 
pressed her handkerchief to her weeping eyes — but 
instantly regaining her composure, arose, and with 
her voice of inefiable sweetness, in clear and distinct 
tones pronounced the oath of acceptance. Again 
she sat down, and with a trembling hand took the 
pen and placed her signature to the deed which for- 
ever separated her from the object of her dearest 
afiectione, and from all her most cherished hopes. 
Scarcely had she laid down her pen, when Eugene 
dropped lifeless upon the floor, and he was borne to 
his chamber in a state of insensibility, as his mother 
and sister retired. 
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** But there still remained another scene of anguish 
in this day of wo. Josephine sat in her chamber, 
in solitude and speechlessness, till Napoleon's usual 
hour for retiring to rest had arrived. In silence, and 
in wretchedness Napoleon had just placed himself 
in the bed from which he had ejected the wife of his 
youth, and his servant was waiting only to receive 
orders to retire, when suddenly the private door to 
his chamber opened, and Josephine appeared, with 
swollen eyes and dishevelled hair, and all the disha- 
bille of unutterable agony. With trembling steps 
she tottered into the room — approached the bed, and 
then irresolutely stopped — and burst into an agony 
of tears. Delicacy — a feeling as if she now had no 
right to be tliere — seemed at first to have arrested 
her progress, but forgetting every thing in the ful> 
ness of her grief, she threw herself upon the bed, 
clasped her husband's neck, and sobbed as if her 
heart was breaking. Napoleon also wept while he 
endeavored to console her, and they remained for 
some time locked in each other's arms, silently ming- 
ling their tears together. The attendant was dis- 
missed, and for an hour they remained together in 
this their last interview, and then Josephine parted 
forever from the husband she had so long, so fondly 
and so faithfully loved. As Josephine retired, the 
attendant again entered, and found Napoleon so 
buried in the bed-clothes, as to be invisible. And 
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when he arose in the morning, his pale and haggard 
features gave attestation to the sufferings of a sleep- 
less night. 

" At eleven o'clock the next morning, Josephine 
was to leave the scene of all her earthly greatness, 
and to depart from the Tuileries forever. The 
whole household assembled on the stairs and in the 
vestibule, in order to obtain a last look of a mistress, 
whom they had loved, and who, to use the expression 
of one present, carried with her into exile the hearts 
of all who had enjoyed the happiness of access to 
her presence. Josephine appeared, leaning upon the 
arm of one of her ladies, and veiled from head to 
foot She held a handkerchief to her eyes, and 
moved forward amid silence, at first uninterrupted* 
but to which almost immediately succeeded a uni- 
versal burst of grief. Josephine, though not insen- 
sible to this proof of attachment, spoke not, but 
entering a close carriage, with six horses, drove rap- 
idly away, without darting one look backwards on 
the scene of past greatness and departed happiness. 

^ The palace of Malmaison was assigned to Jose- 
phine for her future residence, and a jointure of 
about six hundred thousand dollars a year settled 
upon her. Here, after many months of tears, she 
gradually gained composure, as time scarified the 
wound which had been inflicted upon her heart 
She heard the merry peals of the bells, and the thun- 
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dera of trtillery, and the shouts of the populace as 
they welcomed Napoleon's new bride, Maria Louisa, 
to the throne and the palace from which she had 
been banished. She witnessed the illuminations and 
the rejoicings with which all France was &\ed, upon 
the birth of the long wished-for son. Napoleon con* 
tinued to cherish for Josephine the most sincere re- 
gard, and though from motives of delicacy he never 
saw her alone, he frequently called upon her, and 
continued frequently to correspond with her. In all 
the busiest scenes of his downfall and niin, he would 
seize moments to write to Josephine. And a letter 
from her was immediately torn open, the moment it 
was received, however pressing the engogements in 
which he was involved. And strange to say, Jose- 
phine continued to cherish for him emotions of the 
most ardent affection. She seemed most cordially 
to rejoice in the birth of his child. All her griefs 
were forgotten in seeing Napoleon happy. The Em- 
peror often called, taking with him his idolised boy, 
who was as great a favorite of Josephine as of the 
father. In a letter to Napoleon she says, * The mo- 
ment I saw you enter, leading the young N p leon 
in your hand, was, unquestiona ly, one of the hap- 
piest in my life. It efiaced, for a time, the recollec- 
tion of all that had preceded it, for never have I 
received from you a more touching marie of afiection.* 
** It was soon evident that there was no surer way 
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of securing the favor of Napoleon, than hy paying 
marked attention to Jpsephine. She was conse- 
quently treated with the utmost deference by all the 
ambassadors of foreign courts, and all the crowned 
heads of Europe. The household of Josephine was 
one of imperial magnificence. Here she reigned by 
the resistless magic of love. She was never known 
to speak a harsh word to a member of her household. 
When any one was sick, Josephine was ever at the 
bedside to cheer the sufferer. And the poor, for many 
leagues around, regarded her almost with adoration. 
" When Napoleon, separated from Maria Louisa 
and his child, was sent to Elba, all the warmth of a 
wife^s tender love burst forth anew in the bosom of 
Josephine. She received a very affectionate letter 
from the Emperor. The perusal of it overwhelmed 
her with grief. She exclaimed, ' I must not remain 
here — my presence is necessary to the Emperor. 
That duty is, indeed, more Maria Louisa's than mine ; 
but the Emperor is alone — forsaken. Well, I at least 
will not abandon him. I might be dispensed with 
while he was happy — now I am sure he expects me.' 
She immediately wrote to Napoleon, soliciting his 
permission to share his exile with him. * I have been 
on the point,' she says, * of quitting France to follow 
your footsteps, and to consecrate to you the remain- 
der of an existence which you so long embellished. 
A single motive restrains me, and that you may di- 
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vine. If I learn that, contrary to all af^Maraace, I 
am the only one who will fulfil her duty, nothing 
shall detain me, and I will go to the only place where, 
henceforth, there can be happiness for me, since I 
shall be able to console you, when you are thus iso* 
lated and unknown ! Say but the word, and I de- 
part' But care and sorrow had preyed so heavily 
upon her, that her health became extremely preca- 
rious. A few days after this letter was written, the 
Emperor Alexander, with a number of distinguished 
foreigners, dined with Josephine. In the evening 
the party went upon the beautiful lawn, in front of 
the house, to enjoy the favorite game of prisoners. 
Josephine, while striving to promote the enjoyment 
of her guests, took cold, and after a few days illness, 
closed her eyes upon all the evenUbl scenes of her 
earthly lot The Emperor Alexander, Eugene, and 
Hortense, stood by the bed-side of the dying Em- 
press. All the allied sovereigns paid tributes of re- 
spect to her memory, and she was followed to the 
tomb by countless thousands, with a pomp of sorrow 
such as earth had seldom witnessed before. The 
place of her burial is now marked by a very beauti- 
ful, white marble monument, with the simple, yet 
affecting inscription, 

Edgeite and Hortekse, 

TO 

JOSEPHINE." 
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'* A darker day never enveloped in its gloom the 
Austrian monarchy, than when the beleaguering 
hosts of Napoleon encompassed Vienna, and from 
their encircling batteries were showering shot and 
shells upon the doomed city. The armies of Austria, 
in repeated conflicts, had been mown down and scat- 
tered by the resistless conqueror. As the eagles of 
Napoleon glittered upon the hills which overlook the 
city, the royal family, with the *hot haste' which 
terror inspires, had fled far ofl^ into the wilds of Hun- 
gary. It is midnight The sky is streaked with 
the fiery projectiles which, like meteors of death, are 
descending into the thronged and dismayed metrop- 
olis. Flames are bursting forth in every part of the 
city. All hearts are irozen with terror. There is 
no place of refuge. Red hot balls crush their way 
through dwellings of brick and stone. Shells ex- 
plode in the cradle of the infant, and upheaving the 
most massy dwellings, bury their mangled inmates 
beneath the ruins. The clamors of two hundred 
thousand combattants fill the midnight air, and min- 
gle with the thunders of one of the most awful bom- 
bardments earth has ever witnessed. 

** In one of the chambers of the royal palace, there 
lies a maiden, sixteen years of age, the daughter of 
the king. Her father and mother, in the consterna- 
tion of their flight, were compelled to leave behind 
them their sick child. Her cheek is flushed with 
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fever, and again paled with terror as the uproar of 
the assault, like angry thunders, fills the air. The 
glare of bursting shells and the flames of the spread- 
ing conflagration, portentiously gleam through the 
windows, upon the eye of the sick and terrified suf- 
ferer. She in vain buries her head beneath the bed- 
clothes to shut out the horrid cries of the assailants, 
and the shrieks of the wounded. In the midst of 
this most dreadful scene, the gates of the (sity are 
suddendy thrown open, and a small party emei^e, 
and with a flag of truce pass through the embattling 
hosts till they approach the presence of Napoleon. 
They inform him of the situation and the peril of 
the princess. He instantly orders every gun to be 
changed, which might endanger her person. The 
flag of truce again retires within the walls, and the 
awful bombardment continues. For ten long hours 
this terriffic storm of iron descends upon the city, 
till three thousand shells have filled its streets with 
ruins and with blood. But Maria Lousia remains 
upon her bed unharmed, though other parts of her 
father's palace are blown from their foundations. 
Little did she imagine, in the consternation of that 
night, that it was her future husband who was thus 
raining down destruction upon her father's capital. 
And little did the plebian conqueror imagine, as he 
compassionately changed the direction of his guns, 
that this maiden was to be the Queen of France, and 
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that by this bombardment he was wooing and win- 
ning for his bride a daughter of the Ciesars. 

** Napoleon, despairing of offspring firom Josephine, 
and consumed with the most intense desire to have 
an heir. who should inherit his glory and perpetuate 
his name, resolves to sever the ties which bind him 
to Josephine, the wife of his youth, and to obtain 
a more youthful bride from the subservient mon- 
archies around him. He hoped thus to secure an 
heir in whose person should be allied all that was 
glorious in his own achievements, and all that is il- 
lustrious in exalted descent The repudiation of 
Josephine, strong as were the political motives which 
led to it, is the darkest stain upon the character of 
Napoleon. And, like all wrong doing, however 
seemingly prosperous for a time, it promoted final 
disaster and ^ o. A pique originating in this mar- 
riage, alienated Alexander, of Russia, from the 
French Emperor, and hence the campaign of Mos- 
cow, and the imprisonment of Napoleon on the rock 
of St Helena. When the designs of Napoleon were 
known, every court in Europe was emulous of the 
honor of such an alliance. The Bourbons in their 
exile, would gladly furnish a princess of the blood 
royal, as a bride for the mighty conqueror. The 
Russian court proffers any of its high-born maidens 
to the acceptance of the master spirit, at whose frown 
all Europe trembles. And the Austrian monarchy, 
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the proudest of all earthly dynasties, eagerly seeks 
alliance with the soldier of fortune, who has twice 
entered its capital in triumph, and reposed, with his 
plebian marshals, in its palaces. After much delib- 
eration. Napoleon decided to accept the alliance of 
Austria. Proposals were made for Maria Louisa, 
and eagerly accepted. Maria was then nineteen 
years of age, and was most happy to be honored as 
the bride of one who had filled the world with his 
renown. Napoleon was forty-two. On the 12th of 
March, 1810, apparently without emotion, she left the 
palace of her father, surrounded by all the pomp the 
Austrian monarchy could confer, to meet her future 
husband. As the long train of carriages left Vien- 
na, the people gazed mournfully upon the scene. 
Maria Antoinette, the last princess Austria had fur- 
nished for the throne of Prance, but a few years be- 
fore, had perished miserably upon the scaffold. The 
populace were only prevented by the soldiers, from 
cutting the traces of the carriages and preventing 
the departure. The gorgeous procession proceeded 
on its way towards the frontiers of France. Napo- 
leon had never yet seen the bride who was coming 
to meet him. * She is not beautiful,' he said, as he 
gazed upon her miniature, * but she is a daughter of 
the Csesars ! ' 

** When Maria arrived at the Rhine, her Austrian 
attendants left her, and she was received by the 
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French nation, and conducted towards Paris with 
the highest possible accompaniments of imperial 
splendor. The bells rang their merriest peals of 
congratulation. The Austrian and the tri-colored 
flag floated in friendly embrace from every tower. 
Triumphal arches, illuminated cities, and civic and 
military processions greeted her progress, while the 
horses of her chariot buried their hoofs in the beds 
of roses which were spread over her path. France, 
then in the zenith of its pride, and intoxicated with 
glory, from the Rhine to the Pyrenees, resounded 
with all the expressions and demonstrations of re- 
joicing. Napoleon met her near Compeigne. Spring- 
ing from his own carriage, he eagerly leaped into 
that of tlie Empress, and, entirely regardless of all 
the restrains and etiquette of courts, folded her in 
his embrace, with the most youthful impetuosity. 
The postillions were ordered to drive upon the gal- 
lop to the palace of Compeigne. This unexpected 
ardor was not at all unwelcome to Maria, and a few 
hours in the society of hor imperial husband invested 
her with such queenly ease and affability, that she 
could hardly be recognized by her former attendants. 
The marriage ceremony was celebrated with the ut- 
most splendor at St. Cloud, and never before or since, 
has Paris resounded with such an uproar of rejoic- 
ing, as when Napoleon led his youthful bride into 
those apartments of the Tuillories, from which Jose- 
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phine, but three months before, had been bo cruelly 
ejected. Four queens held the bridal train of Maria 
Louisa, and the ambassadors of all the courts of 
Europe revolved around her as their central luminary. 
But who can tell how dismally these rejoicings fail 
upon the ear of Josephine, as she sat weeping in her 
deserted chamber. 

^ In one year from that time, Maria was placed 
upon that mysterious couch of suffering from which 
no regal wealth or splendor can purchase exemption. 
Her pains were long protracted, and her anguish 
dreadful. The attendant physicians, in the utmost 
trepidation, informed Napoleon that the life of the 
mother or the child must be sacrified. * Save the 
mother,' said Napoleon ; but, perceiving that they 
had lost their presence of mind, in view of the peril 
of so illustrious a patient, he immediately added, 
* Do as .you would with the wife of the humblest 
tradesman in the Rue St Denis.' The physicians, 
re-assured, returned to their duty, and the crisis 
was passed. 

" The birth of this child was an event which had 
been anticipated by all France, with the most sincere 
interest It had been previously announced that the 
cannon of the Invalids should proclaim the advent 
of the expected heir to the throne. If the child were 
a princess, twenty-one guns were to be fired ; if a 
prince, one hundred. At six o'clock in the morning 
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of the 20th of March, 1811, all Paris was aroused 
by the deep booming of those heavy guns, reverbe- 
rating over the city in annunciation of the arrival of 
the welcome stranger. Every window was instan- 
taneously thrown open. Every ear was on the alert 
The slumberers were aroused from their pillows, and 
silence pervaded all the streets of the busy metropo- 
lis, as the vast throngs stood motionless to count the 
tidings which those explosions were thundering into 
their ears. The heart of the great capital ceased to 
beat, and in all her glowing veins tlie current of life 
stood still. When the twenty-first gun had been 
fired, the interest was intense beyond all conception. 
The gunners delayed for a moment the next dis- 
charge, and all Paris stood breathless in suspense. 
The next moment the guns, double loaded, pealed 
forth the most welcome announcement, and from the 
entire city one universal roar of acclamation rose 
and blended with their thunders. Never was an 
earthly monarch greeted with a more affecting de- 
monstration of a nation^s love and homage. The 
birth of tlie King of France, how illustrious ! The 
thoughtful mind will pause and muse upon the strik- 
ing contrast furnished by his death. Who could 
then have imagined that his renewed father would 
perish a prisoner in a dilapidated stable in St Helena, 
and that this child, a nation's idol, would linger 
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through a few short years of neglect and sorrow, and 
sink into a forgotten grave. 

" The sisters of Alexander of Russia, were morti- 
fied and exceedingly irritated, that Napoleon should 
have selected an Austrian rather than a Russian 
Princess for his bride. In these feelings the Rus- 
sian Court generally participated. Coldness and 
alienation and mutual recriminations ensued. An- 
ticipating a rupture, Alexander began to marshal his 
armies. Napoleon, that he might not be attacked 
unprepared, also armed. Step by step these angry 
demonstrations were continued, till the disastrous 
campaign to Moscow was arranged, to ' conquer a 
peace.' When Napoleon had made all his prepara- 
tions for this majestic enterprise, and had assembled 
his legions upon the frontienB of his almost bound- 
less empire, Maria Louisa accompanied him as far as 
Dresden. That was the hour, and that was the place 
where Napoleon stood upon the very pinnacle of his 
glory. He had arrived at the summit of the pyramid, 
and as all eyes were riveted upon him, awe-stricken, 
he made one false step and rolled a mangled corpse, 
to the dust At Dresden there was literally a Con- 
gress of Kings, all doing homage to him who ap- 
peared to hold their crowns in his hands, and who 
could enthrone them or dethrone them at his pleasure. 
The wife of Napoleon was then surrounded with 
more of splendor and homage, than any female had 
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probable ever received before. The pomp and pride 
of the continent revolved around her, and before her 
youthful diadem the oldest potentates bowed in rev- 
erence. Queens were her maids of hpnor, and amid 
the brilliant throng of princes and of courtiers, she 
beamed forth the cynosure of all eyes. The lustre 
which encircled her husband enveloped her in its 
blaze of glory. It was, however, but the intense 
glare of the meteor, the precursor of the blackness 
and darkness which follows its explosion. 

** Napoleon appointed Maria Regent of France 
during his absence. She returned from Dresden 
quietly to Paris, while the Emperor proceeded with his 
glittering band of five hundred thousand warriors, in 
the campaign where he lost his army and his crown. 
At the termination of that most disasterous enter- 
prise Napoleon, leaving his frozen hosts beneath the 
drifts of a Russian winter, fled as on the wings of 
the storm itself, day and night, over the bleak wilds 
of Poland and of Germany, till, in advance of all 
his couriers, he arrived in Paris in midnight Un- 
attended and unexpected as he was, it was with no 
little difficulty that he could get the gates of his 
own palace open for his admission. Maria having 
heard rumors of the destruction of the army, had 
just retired to rest in the deepest dejection, when 
the voices of two men were heard in the ante-cham- 
ber, and a cry of astonishment from one oi the 
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maids of honor announced that something extraor- 
dinary had occurred. The Empress in terror leaped 
from her bed, when the door was burst open, and 
«he was seized and enfolded in the embrace of a 
man enveloped in his wintry riding dress. It was 
Napoleon. Their interview was tender and affecting. 
He had returned to his capital a fugitive. His army 
was literally annihilated. And all the powers of 
combined Europe were preparing to pour down upon 
France in resistless numbers. Despair alone could 
nerve one with energy to attempt to meet such a 
crisis. 

" Never did mortal man before arouse himself to 
such herculean efforts as Napoleon made in these 
days of disaster. With electric energy he convulsed 
every fibre of France. Not a day, not an hour, not 
a moment was lost The long wars which had 
desolated Europe, had drained France of its vigorous 
youth. Hundreds of thousands of her chosen young 
men were now lying, frozen into blocks of ice, upon 
the storm-swept plains of Scandinavia, and the 
tempests of winter were piling over them their 
winding sheets of snow. None were left but boys 
and old men, to meet the swelling flood of invasion. 
Napoleon gathers around him a little band, many 
of them beardless youths of seventeen, and with a 
saddened yet determined spirit advances to stem 
tke inundation which, like ocean billows, is rolling 
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in upon the frontiers of France. Before setting out 
from Paris on his desperate enterprise, he took a 
very solemn and affecting leave of Maria and his 
son. It was Sabbath evening. Napoleon assembled 
in the apartments of the 'i\uleries all the principal 
officers of the National Guard. A religious cere- 
mony was connected with the interview, to render it 
additionally imposing. As the £mperor took the 
beautiful child, then three years of age, in his arms, 
and passing through the ranks of the officers, with 
a most touching address presented him to them as 
their future sovereign, cries of enthusiasm filled the 
appartment, and those gray-headed veterans wept 
with emotion. The bell on the towers of Notre 
Dame was tolling 3 o^clock in the morning, when 
Napoleon rode through the dark and deserted streets 
of Paris, to join the army. He never saw Maria 
or his son again. 

**A Bublimer scene has rarely been witnessed, 
than the almost superhuman struggles of Napoleon 
against the fearful odds which came rushing upon 
him. Wherever he meets his foes, he hurls his little 
band upon them and scatters them as leaves before 
the tempest. And still the concentric lines draw 
nearer to his capital. For even when victoiy is 
perched upon the banner of the Emperor, and, with 
his beardless boys, he is trampling in the dust the 
shaggy barbarians of Hungary and Tartary, in other 
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parte of the iutenninable line the countless hosts are 
advancing. They roll on and roll on, from the 
Northy and the East and the South, like the locusts 
of Syria. Often as Napoleon rode over the gory 
field, and saw the slender and^ fragile forms with 
which the ground was strewn, inured as he was to 
scenes of carnage, and contending as he was for his 
throne and his liberty, he forget hinvself and wept 
But it was all in vain. Europe had risen in arms 
against a single man. The allies pressed on, and 
soon their batteries were reared upon the heights 
which surrounded Paris, and their balls began to 
fall upon the roofs of the beleaguered city like the 
first drops of a tempest Napoleon was absent, 
breasting the invaders in one part of the vast seg- 
ment by which they were approaching. All hearts 
in the metropolis were frozen with terror; and to 
avoid the horrors of a bombardment the capital of 
France capitulated, and Napoleon was ruined. 

** It was indeed a gloomy hour, when Maria Louisa 
with her son descended from the apartments of the 
Tuileries to escape from Paris. In the distance 
could be heard the thunders of the approaching 
battle, and the young Napoleon clung screaming to 
the tapestry, refusing to be torn from the palace of 
his father. Pale and dejected, the unhappy Empress 
entered her carriage, while a Parisian crowd gazed 
upon the scene in melancholy silence. It was the 
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burial hour of the Napoleon dynasty. The funeral 
procession in a long train of carriages passed slowly 
away, and Maria deserting her husband in the hour 
of his greatest need, threw herself upon the pro- 
tection of the Allies. If she had possessed one 
emotion of real greatness, then was the hour to have 
shown it, and to have extorted the admiration of 
mankind. Had Paris held out three hours longer, 
Napoleon would have thrown himself behind its 
defences, and would at last have compelled his foes 
to come to reasonable terms. He felt most keenly 
the want of character manifested by his wife on 
this occasion. Once only, in the most confidential 
intercourse, did he allow himself to utter any ex- 
pression of these feelings. 'Who can calculate the 
efkcta* he said, ' which would have been produced 
by my youthful consort running through the ranks of 
the army and the National Guard, holding her young 
son in her arms, presenting him to all, and placing 
herself and him under the protection of their cour- 
age and their bayonets. Whenever I think of it, the 
anguish abridges my life of an hour.' 

*' Had Maria possessed the heroic soul of Joan of 
Arc, or of Charlotte Corday, she would have enno- 
bled herself and her sex in this crisis, which seemed 
to invite her to achievements of magnanimity. She 
would have roused the enthusiasm of the nation, and 
rushing to the rescue of Napoleon, would have 
\t9c ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ _^^^^^_^^^ >g^ 
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thrown entire France upon the invaders. But Maria 
was no heroine. Had Maria been capable of cher- 
ishing those deep and sacred emotions of woman^s 
love, which glowed in the truly imperial soul of 
Josephine, and which would have made her the idol 
of all true hearts, she would have clung to Napoleon 
with deatliless fervor in those days of adversity, and 
would have won the admiration of the world. Maria, 
following her husband to Elba, sharing his perils at 
Waterloo, and seated by his side on the storm-washed 
rocks of St. Helena, would have occupied, in the eyes 
of all nations, a more exalted throne than her illus- 
trious ancestors of Rome ever embellished. And in 
her own living, glowing, throbbing heart, she would 
have found a lustury of emotion, for which one might 
well spurn all the baubles of pomp, and pride, and 
power. But Maria was ' of the earth, earthy.* In 
the poverty of her ignoble spirit, she preferred to 
dally with her own chamberlain, upon voluptuous 
sofas, in the luxurious apartments of a ducal palace, 
and to leave her husband to languish and to die 
alone. Peace be with you, Maria. 

^* It was perhaps less the fault than the misfortune 
of Maria, that her soul was incommensurate with 
the grandeur of her circumstances. She was by na- 
ture merely a mild, amiable woman, and utterly inca- 
pable of heroic action, or of romantic love. There 
is no power upon earth by which the mind of man is 
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so perfectly entranced, as by the spirit of a truly no- 
ble woman. One is constrained to bow, almost with 
adoration, before the alliance of female loveliness 
with the lofty attributes of the soul. The union is 
rare, but when encountered, the entranced spirit 
does it willing homage. There are spirits dwelling 
in these mortal frames, which seem almost radiant 
with the lustre of heaven. But they are seldom cra- 
dled under the canopy of a throne. 

^* It is true that the situation of Maria, during this 
conflict, was peculiar, and, for a feeble mind, ex- 
tremely embarrassing. The armies of Austria and 
Prance were arrayed against each other. Her father 
and her husband had crossed swords with the most 
unrelenting hostility. The affections are plants 
which do not thrive in the atmosphere of courts. Na- 
poleon could immolate Josephine upon the altar of 
his political ambition ; and the Emperor of Austria 
had no hesitation in sacrificing the grandeur of his 
daughter to promote the grandeur of his tlirone. In 
the downfall of France, the spoilers would share the 
booty. And Francis was very willing to wrest terri- 
tory and power from his own child, that he might 
annex them to his own dominions. It is not, perhaps, 
strange that a daughter of the Csesars should inherit 
this passion of the Cflesars. As Maria saw the em- 
pire of Napoleon falling into fragments, she forgot 
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both her husband and her son, in her eagerness to 
save what she could from the wreck for herself. 

" How different, on the contrary, was the conduct 
of Josephine. She was the child of an obscure 
planter of Martinique. But her spirit was of celestial 
mould. In the day of Napoleon's ruin, she forgot 
herself and her heart-rending wrongs, and was eager 
to abandon all the luxuries with which she was sur- 
rounded, and to follow the fortunes of her former 
husband into poverty, obscurity and exile. How in- 
finitely superior are opulence and nobility of soul, to 
the accidents of birth. Exalted lineage does but 
render more conspicuous degrading, lowness and 
vulgarity and dishonor. 

" In the treaty between Napoleon and the allied 
powers, by which Napoleon renounced for himself and 
his heirs the throne of France, it was stipulated that 
Maria Louisa and his son should be permitted to ac- 
company him to Elba. As the day for his departure 
drew nigh, and Maria still remained with her father 
and the allies. Napoleon, supposing that she was 
forcibly detained, refused to move, alleging that the 
allied powers had violated their compact, and threat- 
ened to appeal to the army to renew the war. The 
Austrian Commissioner solemnly assured him that 
Maria remained behind of her own free will. This 
cruel desertion was felt by the Emperor very keenly. 
He, however, was never heard to speak one unkind 
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word of Maria. A few sentences only, which escaped 
his lips at St Helena, showed how deeply his soul 
was wounded. But a few days before the civilized 
world seemed to revolve around him in homage. 
Now he was deserted nearly by all — even by his own 
wife ond child. His old Guard, who had surrounded 
him with their eagles in so many sanguinary con- 
flicts, alone remained faithful. 

"As Napoleon, deserted by his wife and child, 
took his solitary way to Elba, often overwhelmed 
with the profoundest grief, and again rousing his en- 
ergies to smile at the caprice of fortune, Maria, with 
the young king of Rome, entered her carriage, to 
return to the palaces of her father. She was silent 
and dejected. In an hour, as it were, she had been 
plunged from the very pinnacle of earthly splendor, 
into dependence, obscurity, friendlessness and un- 
certainty. She was extremely solicitous in reference 
to her future lot. Bv abandoning the ruined fortunes 
of her husband, she hoped to secure for herself a 
better inheritance than had been allowed him. Alone 
and ungreeted, she retraced the route by which, four 
years before, she had been conducted a bride and a 
queen, surrounded by more than imperial splendor, 
and welcomed by the acclamations of thirty millions 
of voices. The few remarks, however, which she 
made, showed that her thoughts were intent upon 
her own lost grandeur, and that she had almost for- 
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gotten her husband and her child. She was a daugh- 
ter of the Ciesars, and longed for Ciesar's share of 
the loaves and fishes. 

*^ Having arrived in Austria, she took up her resi- 
dence for a time at the chateau of Shoenbrun, a few 
miles from Vienna, a magnificent pleasure place, he- 
longing to the Austrian kings. Here the allied sov- 
ereigns were assembled, revelling in wine and was- 
sail. In the midst of their imperial carousings, with 
songs, and dances, and the roost voluptuous licen- 
tiousness, they were quarrelitng about the division 
of their booty. The Emperors of Austria and Rus- 
sia, the Kings of Prussia, Denmark, Bavaria and Wir- 
temburg ; Sovereign Dukes and Grand Dukes with- 
out number, and a countless throng of ambassadors 
from England, France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and all 
the countries and provinces of Europe, had there 
gathered in the scramble for the spoil of Napoleon. 
Jewelled courtesans thronged the masquerade ball 
of these royal revellers, and mingled with the gorge- 
ous throng upon the prater, in gilded chariots, and 
glittering with diamonds. Queens in masquerade 
condescended to flirtation with the motely yet re- 
splendent crowd, and all hearts were surrendered to 
the dominion of voluptuous and forbidden pleasure. 
It would have been manifestly too indecorous for 
Maria openly to have participated in these rejoicings 
over the wreck of her own and her husband's for- 
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tunes. But ascending to an attic window, she solac- 
ed herself in gazing down upon festivities in which 
she could not participate. The veil of oblivion was 
drawn over her imperial husband, and even over her 
own sorrows, as like a true daughter of Eve, she 
watched from her peep-hole the flirtations of kings 
and ambassadors, of queens and princesses. 

"Here glide Metternich and Casilereagh, as gay 
masqneraders, more deeply absorbed for the moment 
in contemptible coquetry and faithless amours, than 
in the political questions fbc the decision of which 
armies were gathering and empires frowning. This 
gaudy gallant, surrendering himself to the facina- 
tions of an unknown fair one, is the King of Prussia. 
That flowing pelisse and picturesque Hungarian cos- 
tume envelope the person of the Emperor of Austria, 
who is dancing to the tune, so edifying to his daugh- 
ter, the * Downfall of Paris.* Maximillian, King of 
Bavaria, mingles in these orgies in the same brilliant 
costume in which Maria had often seen him at the 
levees of Napoleon, doing homage to that imperial 
spirit, whom these banded monarchs now affect to 
despise. This colossal figure is easily recognized 
as the King of VVirtemburg. The magnificent dom- 
ino, resplendent with gold, which is gathered so 
gracefully around him, cannot disguise his gigantic 
frame. And the nimble grisette, with whom he is 
flirting, is that very Duchess of Oldenburg, whose 
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f^^male jealousy was aroused by Napoleon's rejection 
of her pro&red band, and by his marriage with an 
Austrian princess. ^A Russian princess,' she haugh- 
tily says in her mortiEcation and chagrin, ' is not to 
be won like a peasant girl, simply by the asking.' 
Unfortunately for her consistency, she was offered to 
Napoleon and rejected by him. Talleyrand stealthi- 
ly glides through those festive halls^ a wily spy, lis- 
tening to conversation, detecting the masquers, and 
reporting each night to the Bourbons all amours and 
intrigues but his own. Upon this scene, from her 
^ loop-hole of retreat,' Maria gazes with wistful eyes. 
Four years before, in that same hall, she had appear- 
ed in bridal robes, the central object of attraction^ 
the destined spouse of Napoleon, to ascend a more 
exalted throne than her imperial ancestors ever occu- 
pied. Now she was forgotten. 

<^As Napoleon, from his Lilliputian realm of Elba, 
contemplated the carousals of his banded foes, his 
lip curled with contempt. His mind, so untiring in 
its energies for the promotion of national grandeur ; 
so absorbed in devotion to enterprises which should 
leave a lasting impress upon the world, could not but 
regard with scorn the regal fops who were dancing 
away their days at Vienna. Alexander of Russia 
had the most elevation of character cf them all. 
He admired the intellectual supremacy of Napoleon, 
and half-regretted that he had joined the alliance to 
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dethrone the meet enegetic monarch who had ever 
swayed a sceptre. In the Congress, his influence 
was ever exerted to moderate the measures adopted 
in reference to the fallen Emperor. He openly de- 
clared — * the Bourbons are now once more upon the 
throne. Let them keep there. If they fall again, 
I shall not lift them up.' Maria was in the midst of 
the * mob of kings,' eagerly watching her interests 
and urging her claims. 

<< On the 28th of April, 1814, Napoleon set sail 
from France for his exile in Elba. The nation was 
soon weary of the imbecile Bourbons, and longed 
for the return of their Esnperor, who commanded 
the respect of the world. On the Ist of March, 
1815, Napoleon landed again upon the shores of 
France. The Congress of Vienna was still in 
session. And it is a curious illustration of these 
crowned heads, that the announcement that Napoleon 
had returned, that France was receiving him with 
acclamation, and the terror-stricken Bourbons were 
fleeing from their throne, was received with uncon* 
troUable bursts of laughter. 

" The quarrel among the allied monarchs had 
now risen to such a pitch that they were just upon 
the point of hurling their armies upon each other, 
when the fugitive Bourbons appeared among them, 
pallid with fear and imploring help. The allies 
were compelled to buiy all their animosities in com* 
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biningf against the common foe. Maria, fearing that 
her interests might be endangered by this movement 
of the Emperor, took very special pains to inform 
the allies that she had no sympathy with Napoleon 
in his heroic enterprise, and that she would on no 
account re-unite herself with him and return to 
France. But when the army and the nation had 
received Napoleon with shouts of welcome, and he 
was again seated upon the throne where he had 
reigned with so much glory, and all Europe was 
trembling with the apprehension that he would 
come down upon them with terrible retribution, then 
Maria longed to return to the grandeur of the 
Tuileries, and to share again the renown of her 
imperial spouse. But she was ashamed to do so. 
She had so selfishly abandoned him in the hours of 
misfortune, that she could not summon sufficient ef- 
frontery to rush into his embrace in the day of tri- 
umph. In the perplexity into which she was thrown 
by the mingled emotions of hope and dread which 
now oppressed her, she was heard to say, as if think* 
ing aloud, ^ If I could only be assured that he would 
not blame me for not having gone to Elba' — and 
then after a pause, as if in conclusion of a train of 
inward thought — ' but I am surrounded by persons 
who cannot fail to have inculpated roe.' Ft wrs (evi- 
dent that her mind was ill at ease, from the many 
excuses she made to those around her for the coarse 
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she had pursued. She endeavored to appease her 
own self-reproaches, by stating that * necessity had 
compelled her ;' that she ' was not mistress of her own 
actions ;' that * she could not disobey her father f that 
* Austrian princesses were merely tools in the hands 
of the head of the family ;"* and finally, that she * was 
born under a malignant star, and was never destined 
to be happy.' None of these excuses, however, 
would avail to quiet the condemning sentence of her 
own conscience ; and she was at last constrained to 
avow, that having refused to share Napoleon^s dis- 
grace, she was ashamed to partake of a prosperity 
which she had done nothing to promote. There is 
here a glow-worm glimmering of honor. Let Maria 
be credited with it all. She cannot afibrd to part 
with one particle which is due her. 

'* Chateaubriand had pithily remarked, 'that if 
the cocked hat and surtout of Napoleon were placed 
on a ^tick, on the shores of Brest, it would cause 
Europe t run to arms from one end to the other.' 
The sole of Napoleon's foot had Jiardly touched the 
soil of France, when this saying was verified. Eu- 
rope, from one extremity to the other, simultaneously 
resounded with clangor of arms. The gleaming 
banners of Alexander were seen pressing down 
through all the defiles of Russia and of Poland, 
leading on to the conflict three hundred thousand 
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men. Austria sent the war summoiiB with electric 
energy through all her widenspread dominions, into 
the plains of subjugated Italy, and to the remotest 
hamlets among the Hungarian mountains. 

'^ There are few events recorded in history, which 
appear to me more to be deplored than the result of 
the battle of Waterloo. ' The wars of Napoleon 
were, in the main, undeniably, wars of self-defence. 
The unrelenting and persevering hostility with which 
England endeavored to combine the powers of Eu- 
rope against the elected Emperor of France, has not 
a shadow of justification ; and every day the verdict 
of the world upon this subject, is becoming more 
unanimous and decisive. With all the faults of Na- 
poleon, he was immeasurably superior to the banded 
kings who were struggling, by his overthrow, to sup- 
port the despotism of their thrones. Napoleon, dur- 
ing his short reign, did more for the promotion of 
civil and religious liberty, and for the elevation of 
the masses of the people, than all the combined kings 
of Europe have done for the last three centuries. 
The prevailing impressions of Bonaparte are deriv- 
ed from the gross caricatures of the English his- 
torians — his inveterate foes. Can Lockhart and 
Scott, who write to flatter national vanity, and to 
please aristocratic ears, fairly delineate the char- 
acter of the renowned enemy whom that nation has 
so long delighted to traduce ? As well may you ex- 
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peet the Ctuarterly Review fairly to describe repub- 
lican America. 

^ ' When I heard of the result of the battle of 
Waterloo,' says Robert Hall, ^I felt as if the clock 
of the worid had gone back six ages.' The eyes of 
all nations were fixed upon the spot where the armies 
of Christendom were concentrating for the decisive 
conflict On the one side were all the banded mon- 
archs of Europe. On the other was Napoleon. The 
match was almost an equal one. A morning of the 
peaceful Sabbath ushered in the dreadful conflict 
Daring all the long hours of that sacred day, till the 
sun was descending, the battle raged with sanguina- 
ry ferocity. At every point Napoleon was victorious, 
and the mangled, wavering lines before him, gave 
assurance that the eagles of France were again tri- 
umphant Wellington, as he gazed upon his melting 
battallions, trembled before the genius of Napoleon, 
and wiping the cold sweat of agony from his brow, 
exclaimed, ' I wish that Blocher or night were come!' 
The foaming couriers of the Emperor were on their 
way to Paris, with the tidings of the victory. 

"At that eventful hour a black mass of thirty 
thousand Prussians suddenly appeared, headed by 
Blucher, and poured down like an avalanche upon the 
field of battle. The troops of Napoleon, exhausted 
by the herculean toil of the day, and unable to resist 
this new onset, were, after the most desperate re- 
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aifltaiice, OTerwbelmed and swept away. All wra 
lost Maria,- from the palaces of Vienna, looked on 
apparently with imperturbable equanimity, as the star 
of her husband^s glory paled and faded away on the 
field of Waterloo. His defeat relieved her mind 
from serious embarrassment. She moved smilingly 
amid the group of his exulting foes, and even ap- 
peared in public leaning upon the arm of the Duke 
of Wellington. There is no evidence that she shed 
a tear or experienced an emotion of regret, as her 
husband was borne, like a caged lion, to that barren 
rock which was to be his prison and his grave. Not 
one word of sympathy or tenderness was sent to him 
from Maria, as he bade adieu to every object he held 
dear upon earth, and entered upon a doom more in- 
tolerable than death. 

^ Napoleon had hardly arrived at that dreary rock, 
where in misery he was to wear away the few re- 
maining years of his life, when Maria Louisa, highly 
elated with her good fortune, departed from Vienna 
in gilded chariots, surrounded with fawning favorites, 
to enjoy her possessions as Duchess of Parma, She 
assumed no garb of mourning. She affected no 
grief of bereavement and widowhood. Congratulat- 
ing herself that her lines had fallen to her in pleasant 
places, and that she had a goodly heritage, she allow- 
ed no pleasures to be marred py unavailing regrets. 
Forgetting her imperial husband on that dreary rock 
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which his soflferingB have immortalized ; forgetting 
her son, bom to so exalted a destiny, more splendid- 
ly, but none the less ingloriously an exile and a 
prisoner in Vienna ; she surrendered herself with 
the most amiable philosophy, to all the enjoyments 
within her reach. Colonel Neipperg, a Hungarian 
Count, had been appointed by the Austrian Cabinet, 
to accompany Maria Louisa to Parma* He was to 
do all in his power to divert her mind from the gran- 
deur which she had fallen from, and to lure her to 
all the public and private haunts of fbstivity. His 
task was easy and agreeable, and faithfully he per- 
formed his mission. 

''The silvery lake is gilded by romantic moonlight. 
The soft air of Italian summer invites an excursion 
upon the water. The boat glides over the unrippled 
surface, which shows a concave of moon and stars, 
and fathomless immensity beneath as above. Soft 
muac, of flutes, and still more liquid voices, floats 
upon the cool zephyrs. Maria reclines upon the 
cushioned seats, leaning upon the arm of Neipperg, 
and yields herself to the luxury of the hour. How 
can she send her imagination from that scene of 
enchantment to the foggy, storm-swept, rain-drench- 
ed roek, where Napoleon is imprisoned ! A pleasure 
jaunt is planned to Genoa. The ducal chariot is 
drawn by prancing steeds gaily caparisoned. Liv- 
eried servants, and out-riders with glittering sabres, 
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and in rich uoiforios, compose the spieodid cortege. 
The brilliant vision sweeps along through the ever- 
varying scenes of sunny Italy. In the luxurious 
carriage of the young duchess sits Neipperg by the 
side of Maria. They read, they talk, they sing. 
Looks of affectionate recognition are interchanged, 
and words of tenderness are uttered. Thousands of 
leagues of stormy ocean intervene between Maria 
and Napoleon. She can never see him again. Why, 
then, should she think of him any nfu>re. Marriage, 
says infidel Europe, is a partnership, to be formed or 
dissolved at pleasure. My parnership with Napoleon, 
thinks Maria, is dissolved by his absence. Why may 
I not form another ? The world will condemn, whis- 
pers an inward voice. Then I will not tell the world, 
thinks Maria. And she returns the pressure of Neip- 
perg^s hand. Maria wants counsel in the affairs of 
state. Neipperg is at hand to give direction to her 
wavering purpose, and the cabinet council is pro- 
longed late into the iiours of the night. She wishes 
to stroll along the banks of the romantic stream, or 
asoend the mountain. The accommodating Count 
lends her his hand, and supports her by his encircling 
arm. Maiia loves not solitude, and would avoid 
meditation. She would walk in the garden, but de- 
sires a friend, on whose arm she can lean, and v ho 
will beguile her thoughts. Neipperg is on the alert. 
They saunter lovingly among the shrubbefy which 
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fringes the serpentine walks, and recline, till the 
stars gem the sky, in bowers fragrant with the per- 
fume of every odoriferous plant Oh ! if one could 
only forget Maria could forget Maria was an 
Epicurean. The pleasure-loving philosophy is very 
eoinfortabie to those who have no souls. The daugh- 
ter of the Cesars had no soul. Surrendering her- 
self to all the seductions of momentary enjoyment, 
her slumbering spirit was undisturbed either by an- 
guish or remorse. And yet the living agony of some 
minds is fiur preferable to the dead repose of others. 
<*True, Neipperg was a stiff, formal Hungarian 
soldier. The automaton manners had left their 
coarse impress upon him. One eye had been torn 
oat by a buUet^ and a black patch covered the de- 
formity. He was twenty years older than Maria, 
and had no attractions of mind or of body to win a 
generous woman's love. The flexible heart of Ma- 
ria, however, gladly sought 4Bolace for its voluntary 
widowhood with this unalluriug courtier. Floating 
upon the current of self-indulgence, she endeavored 
with timbrels and dances to beguile life of its cares. 
Revelling In scenes of festivity, and luxuriating upon 
velvet solas, she hugged her comforts, and heeded 
not the storms which howled around the eternal crags 
of her husband's prison. Cousining Napoleon to the 
grave of oblivion, and forgetting that she had ever 
been a wife, a jaother and an Empress, she yielded 
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herself to the seductions of each passing hour. And 
yet who, that has an emotion of honorable fbeling, 
would not infinitely prefer to have been Napoleon, 
listening to the dirge of careering storm and dash- 
ing wave, upon the sea*engirdled, mist-enveloped 
rock, rather than to have been Maria in her docal 
palace, on the sunny plains of Italy, breathing the 
fragrance of violets, and lulled to slumber by tiie 
soft music of the lute. Maria ! though thou wert 
cradled in the palaces of the Ctesars, it was indeed 
an ignoble spirit which chose thy frame as its tabei^ 
nacle. Yet, after all, it must be confessed that the 
soulless and the heartless, glide comfortably through 
such a world as this, if they know nothing of the 
deeper excitements and nobler emotions of our na- 
ture, they are also saved from that intensity of suf- 
fering which, at times, will wring almost the hfe^ 
blood from the sensitive heart The terrific storm 
of temptation never * wrecks their sky.' The anguish 
of conscious frailty or wrong-doing never lacerate 
their hearts. Like the stalled ox, they ruminate in 
sunshine and storm, and die in peace. 

** A secret marriage, it is commonly reported, was 
soon consummated between Maria and Coont Neip- 
perg, which was publicly recognized soon after the 
death of Napoleon. Three children have been the 
issue of this union. The oldest, a daughter, is mar- 
ried to an Italian Count, Grand Chanberlais of Par- 
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ma. A BOD, the Count de Monti Noevo, is an officer 
in the Austrian arniy. A second daughter died in 
infancy. Ten years ago Count Neipperg died, and 
Maria was again left a widow. 

^ When, some four years ago, the remains of Na- 
poleon were brought from St Helena, to repose upon 
the banks of tlte Seine, the eyes of the civilized 
world were directed to the sublime spectacle. The 
French nation arose, as one man, to do homage 
to the dust of their mighty Emperor. The gray- 
headed survivors of the Old Guard, who had proved 
faithful to Napoleon through all his reverses, came 
tottering to meet their beloved chieftain, now return- 
ing triumf^ant, though in death. The King, the 
royal fiimily, the nobility, the people in the city and 
in the country all came — a mourning nation — to 
honor the memory of Napoleon. Such a scene of sur- 
passing moral sublimity, earth has seldom, if ever, 
witnessed. As in solemn pomp the remains of the 
Emperor were conveyed through the streets of the 
capital, where he had so often moved the most pow- 
erful of monarchs, all the sons and daughters of 
France bowed their heads in sorrow, as children 
weeping over a lather's sepulture. 

♦* Maria, in her ducal palace, was at so short a 
distance from France, that she could almost hear the 
muffled drums, the tolling bells, the booming of the 
cannon, iRid the solemn requiems by which the ashes 
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of her husband were so mournfully weloomed to Uie 
land over which he had so gloriously reigned. Un- 
der the majestic dome of the Invalids, which his own 
energy had reared, the body of Napoleon now slum- 
bers awaiting the resurrection. But the widow of 
Napoleon could take no part in these impceaMve 
scenes. Maria discreetly decided to remain at home. 
And when a nation wept at the burial of her impe* 
rial husband, she sat listless in her palacei with ua- 
moistened eye and unmoved heart 

" Had Josephine been then living, every eye would 
have turned to her. She would have been the prom- 
inent mourner ; and sorrowing France would have 
bowed before her in veneration. One can almost see 
the faithful spirit of Josephine rise from the grave 
to welcome her returning husband, and to invite him 
to slumber in death by her side. A few years ago 
the young King of Rome, who had received from 
the Austrian Court the title of the Duke of Reich- 
stadt, died at the age of eighteen years. He had 
been reared at Vienna, forgotten by his mother, and 
carefully guarded against all knowledge of the he- 
roic character and achievements of his imperial 
father. As the name of Bonaparte was still a word 
of terror to the thrones of Europe, his untimely death 
was probably regarded with satisfaction by all crown- 
ed heads. It is not improbable that the son of Na- 
poleon was borne to the tomb unaccompanied by a 
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amgie monrner. His birth was hailed by the accla- 
mations of thirty milHons, and received the congrat- 
lations of every court in £urope. His death was 
unnoticed and unlamented. 

*• On the 17th of December, 1847, came the clos- 
ing scene in the life of Maria. She had passed 
through fifly-seven years. At the silent hour of 
midnight, with peaceful attendants around her pillow, 
fidie breathed her last, and departed to that tribunal 
where we all in turn must appear. The world had 
long forgotten her. She had neither enemies nor 
friends. Her death caused none to mourn, and none 
but those who inherited her estates to rejoice. ' Re- 
quiescat pace* 

* So live, that sinking in thy last long sleep, 
Smiles may be thine, while all around thee weep/ '' 

As ft last proof of maternal influence, we will 
present, in contrast with that of the mother of Na- 
poleon, that of the mother of Lamartine, whose in- 
fluence for the last few months has been so great in 
France. He thus opens the beautiful narrative : 

'* My mother had received from hers, on the bed 
of death, a beautiful copy of the Bible of Revela- 
tion, in which she taught me to read, when I was a 
little child. This Bible had engravings on sacred 
subjects on every page. They depicted Sarah, Jo- 
seph and Samuel; and above all, those beautiful 
patriarchal scenes, in which the solemn and primi- 
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itive nature of the East was blended with all tht 
acts of the simple and wonderful lives of the fathers 
of mankind. When I had repeated my lesson weili 
and read with only a fault or two the half pege ef 
historical matter, my mother uncovered the engrav- 
ing, and holding the book open in her lap, showed 
and explained it to me as my recompense. 

** She was endowed by nature with a mind as pieus 
as it was tender; and with the most sensitive and 
vivid imagination. All her thoughts were sentiments, 
and every sentiment an image. Her beautiful, noble 
and benignant countenance reflected, in its radiant 
physiognomy, all that glowed in her heart, and all 
that was painted in her thoughts ; and the silvery, 
affectionate, solemn, and impassioned tone of her 
voice, added to all that she said, an accent of strength, 
grace and love, which still sounds in my ear, after 
six years of absence. The sight of these engrav- 
ings, the explanations, and the poetical commenta- 
ries of my mother, inspired me, from the most tender 
infancy, with a taste and inclination for biblical lore. 

" From the love of the things themselves, to the 
desire of seeing the places where these things had 
occuned, there was but a step. I burned, therefore, 
from tlie age of eight years, with a desire to go and 
visit those mountains on which God descended ; those 
deserts where the angel pointed ont to Hagar the 
hidden spring, whence her famished childt dying 
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with thirst, might derive refreshment ; those rivers 
which floored from the terrestrial paradise ; the spot 
in the firmament at which the ano^els were seen as- 
cending and descending Jacob's ladder. The desire 
grew with my growth, and strengthened with my 
strength. I was always dreaming of travelling in 
the East I never ceased arranging, in my mind, a 
vast and religious epoch, of which these beautiful 
spots should be principal scenes." 



CHAPTER X. 

To the subjects which we have presented, we will 
add that of Temperance, with a few facts ; last, 
though not the least, as will be admitted by every 
lover of human happiness. 

As we contrast the present reformed state of our 
country with the universal practice of spirit drinking 
only twenty-five years ago, who can refrain from at- 
tributing this change to the influence of truth, benev- 
olence, and the blessing of Heaven. Who is there 
so blind as not to see that the astonishing change in 
the opinions and practices of hundreds of thousands, 
and even millions of men, relative to this matter, has 
been produced by the hand of God ? What has con- 
quered their errors, and established their minds in 
light opinions? Truth! What has melted down 
their prejudices and moulded their hearts in recip.o- 
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eal friendship, besides alleviating their woes, by 
contributing to their necessities ? Glowing benevo- 
lence! And what, above all, has removed every hin- 
drance, and cheered on the glorious refonnation to its 
present victorious position ? The hand of God ! The '; 
smile of Heaven! 

It was formerly argued that Divine Revelation 
sanctions the use of intoxicating drinks. And this 
erroneous sentiment was awfully prevalent with both 
good and bad ; notwithstanding it was evident to all, 
that these liquors were productive of more harm than 
good ; they did more to spread irreligion, vice, and 
infidelity among men, and to dishonor, and bring into 
general contempt, pure religion and its holy Author, 
than any other cause. Who does not see the wick- 
ed and demoralizing tendency of the notion ? And 
can we wonder that, under its influence, all Christ- 
endom became one extensive scene of revel and de- 
bauch ? When intemperance stalked abroad by day, 
and did its work of death by night — when the earth 
was burdened with distilleries, and literally drench- 
ed with whiskey — when rum-stricken humanity cried 
for help, and the Priest and the Levite, dead to the 
entreaty, passed by on the other side ; then enlight- 
ened philanthropy, having caught the true spirit of 
commiseration from on high, responded to the call ; 
and, rushing into the very jaws of danger, commenc- 
ed, and has successfully carried on one of the great- 
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est moral contests that ever was tried between vice 
and virtue. Truth came to the rescue. All the 
errors of the drunkard, and arguments of the drunk- 
ard-maker, were fully answered and defeated. Facts 
concerning the evil were gathered from the four 
winds, and scattered far and wide in every direction. 
The numerous and powerful arguments and appeals 
of the indefatigable friends of temperance have been 
lavished upon the world, and borne on the wings of 
kindly winds, across the broad bosom of every sea 
and ocean, as messengers of mercy to all nations. 
They have thronged the city and the country ; *' stage 
coach and steam boat,'' the mansion of the rich and 
cottage of the poor ; shops and stores, lanes, streets, 
and market-places; halls of legislation, courts of 
adjudication, and thrones of administration. Nor 
has the Hindoo Pagoda, the Jewish Synagogue, and 
Mosque of th6 Mussulman escaped their visitations. 
They have gone from Christian churches to heathen 
temples, and crowded alike the kingly palace and 
Indian wigwam. 

The fascinating power of beauty is not stronger 
than the deceitful charm of the meanest liquors in 
the land. God himself declares that even wine is a 
mocker. There is witching in its smiles. It smiles 
to deceive, and deceives to destroy. An ignis fatuus 
never exhibited a more treacherous light. Like that 
fatal phantom of thp fen, it deceives and leads in- 
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caatious men astray, over trembliDg bogs of clanger, 
to some frightful precipice of rain, from which they 
fall headlong, and dash upon the craggy rocks of 
destruction beneath. 

As the work of desolation proceeds, the noble at- 
tributes of mind share in the calamity. Sympathy 
fails, the understanding grows dark, and reason van- 
ishes away. The judgment — the will — the con- 
science grows dull — stupid — - hard. Like the con- 
vulsive upheavings of a volcano, intermittent fits of 
passion burst forth in all the hellish rage of madness. 
At times, the imagination becomes intensely excit- 
ed ; its commotions exhaust the powers of nature ; 
and often life is closed up in a black cloud of horror, 
or a shock of delirium tremens. The prevalence of 
this evil has been like the bursting forth of the moun- 
tain torrents, which spread overwhelming desolation 
on every side. Like the huge car of the Hindoo 
Jugernaut, it has rolled through the land, from Passa- 
maquoddy to Nachitoches ; and from the Atlantic 
shores to the Rocky Mountains; crushing, in its 
course, multitudes of the very best portions of the 
community to death. It is the murderous Jugernaut 
of America, dragged for centuries with the cords of 
avarice by a band of self-styled patriots, and attend- 
ed by an endless train of deluded devotees, who, in 
their carnal eagerness to worship the bloody rival of 
the living God, have fallen beneath its ponderous 
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car, and become entangled, and mangled in its maa- 
sive grating wheels, until the land has been literally 
crimsoned with human gore, and strewed from end 
to end with human bones. 

This is not alL It has rolled through the world. 
Need we tell you, that it has led hundreds to commit 
murder and suicide ? that it has unblushingly beg- 
gared and famished scores of families ? that it has 
laid waste many whole neighborhoods, and almost 
annihilated the morals of entire nations ? No, no. 
These things are known and read of all men. And 
my readers well know, too, that this evil is the nurse 
of disease — the handmaid of crime — the pest of the 
world — the enemy of religion — ^the harlot mother of 
a tliousand abontinations ; '^ and the fell agent of car- 
nality, death, and the devil '* To describe it in a 
word, it is a demon transformed into an angel of 
light, arrayed iu dazzling splendor ; bright as the sun 
shining in its strength, tinging with his glory the 
clouds of heaven ; with a smiling countenance vieing 
in loveliness the face of a cherub, and a tongue mak- 
ing music sweet as the songs of seraphs. Allured 
by the pleasing illusion, thousands fly to its embrace. 
But when they are secured in its fearful grasp, it 
throws off the garb of deception, and the lovely form 
becomes a terrific monster — the cherub^s smiling 
countenance is changed into a visage dark as mid- 
night, ghastly as death, and terrible as hell — the ser- 
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aph*s song is turned into sounds harsh as the grating 
of prison doors, profane as the bacchanalian's mid- 
night cry, alarming as the scream of murder, and 
mournful as the groan of death. 

Thinlt not that this is finishing the pictare with 
colors too bold or too brilliant If it require a genius 
to take the lineaments of the human form, to spread 
over tlie dull canvass the speaking images of life, 
how much more requisite his genius, to portray the 
shattered condition of the world, under the influence 
of this mortal curse ? Faithfulness and accuracy of 
combination are needfbl requisitions for successful 
biography, but to give even a tolerable history of in- 
temperance, it would require a hand more than hu- 
man — a pen omniferous — a fluid of living light — and 
a sheet that would make a wrapper for the whole 
world. Ah ! who can describe with language, or il- 
lustrate with metaphor, the havoc that intemperance 
has made among mankind ? In executing a descrip- 
tive scene of its abominations, methinks that the 
most acute conceptions of fancy, and the lofliest 
flights of the imagination, would be inadequate to 
the task. Could we change the mighty ocean into 
paint, transform every stick into a brush, make every 
man an artist, every star a scaffold, and the out- 
stretched, boundless sky a canvass — could we take 
the dismal clouds for shade, the frightful lightning's 
awful element for tinge, the midnight darkness for 
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drapery of gloom — could we use the dolbful winds 
for sighs, the countless drops of rain for tears, the 
broken music of the howling storm for wails, and 
shrieks, and cries ; the earthquake's violent shock for 
agonizing pains, and the long, loud, rumbling thun- 
der for piteous, dying groans — and coiild we, with 
pious Joshua, command the glowing sun to stand 
still in the West, and the full blushing moon in the 
distant East, and there wait, while the laboring artists 
dashed the amazing horrors of intemperance on the 
expanded sheet ; to delineate all its loathsome, hor- 
rible, and everlasting effects, would quite exhaust 
the ocean^ wear out every instrument, tire every 
artist, and more than fill heaven's immeasurable blue 
from pole to pole. 

But astonishing success have crowned the tesipe- 
rance reform, especially for the last fiAeen yeara. 
And while improvidence has diminished, we see that 
domestic comfort, intelligence, and wealth, have rap- 
idly increased. Formerly there occurred frequent 
cases of delicate females being seriously injured by 
their brutal husbands, when in a state of intoxica- 
tion; but now an instance of this kind is compara- 
tively rare. This single fact speaks volumes in favor 
of the domestic happiness conferred by temperance. 
There are many who, a few years since, were wretch- 
edly poor, but now are surrounded with all the com- 
forts, and many of the luxuries of life. That tempe* 
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ranee promotes intelligence, is evident from the im- 
provements made in the systems of education, and 
the development of their excellency in the present 
spread and growth of knowledge among all classes. 
Reasoning upon what will be, from what has been, 
and now is, we may safely conclade, that the bright 
dawn of the present day is only the harbinger of one 
far brighter and more glorious, than any the world 
has seen since the paradisiacal period. We do not 
yet witness the entire extent of the boon which the 
temperance system is capable of conferring. Im- 
provement in health is very visible. Provisions are 
more plenty and cheap. Accidents are less frequent 
and less disastrous. Time is more usefully spent, 
and the aspect of society is wonderfully improved. 

We might proceed to prove from the rapid exten- 
sion of temperance principles, that the intellectual 
elevation of the people, is keeping pace with their 
domestic morals, and physical improvement. Indeed, 
the delightful proofs of the triumph of temperance 
present a beautiful picture of unparalelled achieve- 
ments.- Temperance now controls the appropriate 
use of nature's productions ; wards off abuse, pover- 
ty and suffering, from wives and children ; and rules 
the individual, social, and civil interests of men. 

Do not the various temperance societies that have 
been organized and honorably sustained, owe much 
of their prosperity to the exertions and influence of 
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fbmftles ? The dftgs of the Martha WuhingtoninnH, 
haveproudtyfloatedupontheaalubrioue breezes nfour 
happy land. Hundreds, yen, thousiuids have, through 
their influence, beea snutelied liom a druntird's 
grave. The peace and happiness of families innu- 
nnemble, have been restored ; and ne, aa a natioo, 
have drank deep from the healing atreaniH of the 
temperance refonn. It has been as a well of water 
springing up into ererlasting life. Let it come, wave 
after wave, and surge after surge, until our country 
is deluged from East to West, from North to South. 
Aai may we not hope that in a few yeors, it will 
wash from our nation the foul otain of intemperance, 
and that the ocean of tears that have been shed in 
consequence of this demon of destruction may be 
dried up, and the image of God that has been mar- 
red by this foul monster, may again be restored to 
its primeval beauty. 
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AN ADDRESS TO ALCOHOL. 

Down, down, dread monster, to the regions of wo, 
The anguish you *ve caused me can God only know ; 
Figure nor metaphor, can never describe, 
The hopes you have blighted on every side. 

Down, drown, dread monster, to the regions of wo ; 
With sorrow and grief my spirits o'erflow. 
Husband and father, and brother aud son. 
The heart of the widow, and orphan have rung. 

Down, down, dread monster, to the regions of wo 3 
Vour tripple throng scourge o'er thousands you throw; 
Your fiings they are poison, your fetters are strong, 
Sure of your victim when affection is gone. 

Down, down, dread monster, to the regions of wo; 
Sons of the Temperance cause dig his grave low; 
Bright shining instrument, in the hand« of a God, 
Snatch the inebriate from his wretched abode. 

Down, down, dread monster, to the regions of wo; 
Where your victims have gone, in infamy go. 
Daughters of the Temperance cause, bolt down the door, 
Thou God of the orphan release him no more. 
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loss OF SIGHT. 

Behold the bright San in full glory arise, 
Illoming creation and gilding the ekies; 
'J'hp planets grow paler, and ewif'tly they fly, 
Till Sol takes possession alone of the sky. 

I once did behold the bright glories of morn, 

But my sight now has left me, and neVr will return ; 

I gazed on the beauties that did me surround. 

My heart iill'd with plea8ure,knew hope's lightsome bound. 

Although J can taste the pure breezes of morni 
1 cannot behold the fair beauties of noon j 
Nor tell when the sun sets at eve in the West, 
But as nature retires in stillness to rest. 

My hopes are nil blighted, my usefulness past, 

1 sigh for the knowledge my night has o'ercast ; 

The sphere must be limited in which 1 can move. 

And I '11 seek for that knowledge which comes from above. 

My soul, when it 's blest with the knowledge of God, 
Oh ! then I '11 not sigh for a greater reward ; 
But blessed with such knowledge to glory 1 '11 rise. 
And gaze on my Saviour with unclouded eyes. 
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The following poem is deBcriptive of the dying 
scene of my mother, who died at Jackson, October 
8, 1844. '* Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord. They rest from their labor, and their works 
do follow them." 

Death, the king terror, came, 

And blighted all my hope ; 
He heeded not my bitter cries, 

My wounded heart was broke. 

I clasped my mother in my arms^ 

And bade the monster go ; 
He read his high commission tlirough, 

And sternly answered. No. 

Ah ! then I gently laid her down, 

And kissed her lips again ; 
Speak, dearest mother, speak, once more, 

But O ! I asked in vain. 

My brain was heated with despair, 

And reason lefl her throne ; 
The anguish that the orphan felt 

Is known to God alone. 

When consciousness again returned. 

An awful stillness reigned ; 
Then like a guardian angel kind. 

My sister to me came. 
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Id low pathetic tones she said, 

The Lord of glory reigns ; 
Our loss, indeed, indeed is great. 
Our loss has proved her gain. 

Her sainted spirit took its flight 

From this tempestuous shore ; 
No cloud will there deform her sky, 

She '11 weep for us no more. 

The golden bowl asunder broke, 

The pitcher burst in twain ; 
Her disembodied spirit woke, 

Amid the heavenly train. 

A conqueror's crown she has received 

From her Redeemer's hand, 
And palms of victory now shf bean 

In that celestial land. 

My sire and sister Welcomed her * 

To that delightful shore ; 
They long have waited there for her, 

But now they '11 wait no more. 
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The golden tints of eve were spread, 

Upon the western hills ; 
Transfixed I stood amidst the dead, 

Where all was hushed and stilL 

The evening's zephyrs seemed afraid 
To float from flower to flower, 

For fear the silence they would break, 
Of that devoted hour. 

With cautious steps a blind girl came. 
To seek her mother's grave ; 

With stricken heart she lowly bowed. 
An origan's boon to crave. 

In low, pathetic tones she prayed. 
Thy will, O GTod, be done ; 

My earthly all is buried here, 
A stranger now I roam. 

I 've heard the thunderings of thy law ; 

I feel thy chastening rod ; 
My soul with grief is now overwhelmed. 

My Saviour and my God. 

Her throbbing bosom then she pressed. 
Close on her mother*8 grave ; 

All, all is right, Almighty God, 
'Twas Thou the treasure gave. 
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Mother, thy spirit was not laid 

Beneath this heavy sod ; 
But it was borne by angels bright. 

Up to the tlirone of God. 

There rayless orbs will soon behold 

My mother and my sire ; 
When robed in Christ's own righteousness, 

This mystery I '11 admire. 



ON THE DEATH OF VH. H. HARBISON, 

PRESIDENT OF THE. U. STATES. 

Death iiith a horrid glance appears, 

And cuts the victim down ; 
Blows out the spark of mortal life, 

Spreads grief and anguish round. 

The proudest monarch too must go 

And bow at his command, 
And haughty nobles tremble when 

He stretches forth his hand. 

The hero oil with terror quakes 
When death, stern monster, comes ; 

He blights the hopes of future years, 
Blows out ambition's sun. 
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The mourning drapery appeared 

Around our halls of state, 
Where recent stood a nation's pride ; 

Now death has sealed his fate. 

The nation stood in pageantry, 
With victory on their tongue ; 

Death with his blighting hand appeared. 
The nation^s heart was wrung. 

Slowly we chant the requiem 

Around the hero's grave ; 
Columbia's sons their honors pay, 

And plumes of mourning wave. 

A hero, and a statesman too 

Wears an immortal crown; 
From honors qniclc to glory gone, 

Where treachery ne'er was found. 

He, like an eagle soaring high, 

And towering near the sun. 
With motives pure as angels are. 

Can sing, my work is done. 

Let honor's kindred spirit wake. 
And yours, ye muses, swell ; 

The blind girl's pen is far too weak, 
The hero's deeds to telL 
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TWILIGHT HUSE— AIL IS CHANGE. 

Sol has drove his chariot down 

Below the western hills, 
Where fleecy clouds with golden fringe, 

Hang motionless and still. 

The brightest day must yield to night, 
And night must yield to day ; 

The fairest plant of Eden's bloom, 
Was subject to decay. 

The rose was first a spotless white, 

When it in Eden grew ; 
But when our parents broke the law. 

It blushed the crimson hue. 

The tall gigantic intellects 

That soar on science wing, 
Bathe in intellectual light, 

Their classic changes bring. 

This material earth must change. 
With all its lights and shades ; 

The high, the low, the rich, the poor. 
With all their varied grades. 

Saints exchange this earth for heaven. 
And still the change goes on ; 

There the immortal mind expands. 
Before the Three in One. 
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When the emerald gates shall ope, 
To give the ransomed room ; 

There, perpetual knowledge flows, 
From the eternal throne. 



THE EMERALD ISLE. 

The moans from the green Isle Hill sad on our ear, 
They've crossed the Aliantic, already they are here : 
There, thousands arc dying Tor a pittance of bread; 
r^o strength in the living to bury their dead. 

The moans from the green Isle fall sad on our earn, 
Our neighbors have friends there *, to them they are dear ; 
Their wages, hard earned*— they have sent them all homo, 
To their own native Isle where famine now roams. 

The moans from the green Isle fall sad on our ear, 
We send them our alms, our prayers and our tears. 
The God of our country has given supplies, 
The wants of the needy we never deny. 

O God of the green Tsle, unlock the Queen's heart. 
That she from her treasures, to them may impart : 
May her bright-jewelled crown consume on her head, 
It she dare put it on, till the Irish are fed. 

O God of the green Tsle unlock every heart. 

Till nations shall all to the Irish impart} 

Then, joy and great gladness shall both on them tmile. 

When plenty returns to the Emerald Isle. 
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EVENING MUSE. 

Jehovah liolds the starry frame, 

In his almighty hand ; 
He walks upon the foaming sea 

And rules the solid land. 

Omniscient is the Lord of hosts. 
His power we all can "see ; 

The planets in their orbits move, 
Fixed by his firm decree. 

Fair Cynthia with her silver train, 

In beauty now appears; 
The bright Aurora fiashinflf high. 

Proclaims that God is near. 

The silver stars now sweetly smile, 

From the ethereal poles ; 
From them the music of the spheres. 

In sweetest cadence rolls. 

The silent watches of the night, 

His glorien do proclaim ; 
And nature stands in deepest awe. 

To bless Jehovah's name. 

The Aurora Borealis comes, 
With her mysterious face ; 

She laughs to see proud science strive 
To tell her dwelling place. 
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Omniscience : he alone can tell, 

The wonders of her race ; 
He saw the ancient mother come, 

To give the mystery place. 

THE SEASONS, 

Behold the king of day appears, 

Robed in his native power ; 
The sable cloud of night falls back, 

Then fades the gloomy hour. 

His radiant power can chase the clouds 
That hang o'er winter's skies, 

He makes the stubborn season yield, 
And lay his mantle by. 

He kindly opes the golden lids, 
And welcomes vernal spring; 

On fields and flowers he sweetly smiles, 
And joy and gladness brings. 

The golden grain of summer bends 

Beneath his powerful rays; 
The trees with richest foliage bow, 

And tremble at his gaze. 

The autumnal winds, they quickly come. 

And chant their requiems long; 
Their eyes, less brilliant, oft are closed, 
And whisper, summer's gone. 
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Complete indeed, the seasons blend, 
And picture out our fate ; 

Oar race on earth will soon be run, 
And fixed will be our state. 



ON SPRING. 

Welcome spring, thou hast returned, 
But who unlocked old winter's urn ? 
Who broke the icy chains that bound. 
And made the streams flow nimbly down. 

The winter frosts have taken leave, 
For them I'm sure I cannot grieve ; 
Few are the charms the pale face brings ; 
I fondly love the vernal spring. 

Those winds, that shook the giant oak, 
Of power and fierceness now seem broke ; 
The balmy breeze now softly blows, 
And stoops to kiss the budding rose. 

How mild and placid is the sky, 
I wish that spring might never die ; 
Its life I would perpetuate, 
And of its gentleness partake. 

A carpet soon of richest green, 
On every meadow will be seen ; 
Like diamonds then appears the dew ; 
And fragrant flowers of various hue. 
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The birds that warble on the spray, 
With song^ now hail the breaking day ; 
Their notes of joy now sweetly sing, 
And usher in the new born spring. 

Bleak winter has no charms for me. 
The fields and flowers I cannot see ; 
I hear the busy hum of spring, 
I hear the woodland songsters sing. 

Spring is not spring to me I say, 
Until the sparkling fountains play : 
On spring I oft with rapture dwell. 
While music fills the woodland dell. 



STEAM BOAT CANADA. 

DEDICATED TO CAPT. TAN ALLEW. 

Britannia's floating palace sails 

O'er Erie's crested waves, 
Whose bright blue waters oft reflect 

The sunbeam's brilliant rays. 

She gently moves to break the spray, 
And turns the surge aside ; 

She sits as on her rightful throne — 
In majesty she rides. 
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